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NO QUARRELLINS TO-DAY! 

There were once two quarrelsome children 
called Ned and Alice. If Ned didn’t start a quarrel, 
Alice did, and if Alice didn’t, Ned did. 

Their mother was quite in despair about them 
for all day long from the nursery there; came the 
sound of shouts and smacks. It was dreadful. 

“Can’t you possibly stop them quarrelling?” 
said their father. • 

“Well, I’ve tried smacking them and begging 
them and taking no notice of them,” said their 
mother. “ But nothing seems to make any 
difference.” 

“ Well, rU try,” said their father, and he marched 
into the nursery, where Alice was screaming at 
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Ned and Ned was yelling at Alice, They took no 
notice of their father at all. 

He stamped on the floor and they heard him. 
They stopped quarrelling and looked at him in 
surprise. Usually any stamping was done by 
them, and not by anyone else. 

“Now listen to me,” said their father. “I am 
going straight out to the shops, and I am going 
to buy you, Alice, the loveliest doll I can see, and 
you, Ned, the finest/ail way train.” 

The children were so astonished that they 
couldn’t say a word. Their father went on 
talking to them. 

“I shall bring the doll back and sit her on this 
shelf here. And I shall bring the railway train 
back and put it on the mantelpiece where you 
can see how lovely it is. And if, at the end of the 
day, you can tell me that you haven’t quarrelled 
once, you shall have the doll and the train for 
yourselves.” • 

He went out of the room. In half an hour’s 
time he was back, carrying the loveliest doll that 
Alice had ever seen, and a box containing the 
finest railway train that Ned had ever imagined! 
The train went up on the mantelpiece and the 
doll on the shelf. 
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No Quarrelling Ta-dayl 

“There!” said their father. “Now see what 
wonderful rewards you will have for not quar¬ 
relling. I just want to see if it is possible for you 
to stop for one day.” 

“We shan’t quarrel,” said Ned. 

“Of course not,” said Alice. 

Their father went out of the room. The 
children went to look at the new toys. 

“I like my doll much better than your train,” 
said Alice, wishing she could cniddle tlie lovely 
blue-eyed doll. 

“You would say a thing like that,” said Ned, 
scornfully. “Just like a girl—liking a doll better 
than a train! Silly, blue-eyed creature—look at 
her stupid smile! ” 

“Well, your train can’t open and shut its 
eyes! ” said Alice, getting cross, 

“You’re quarrelling,” said Nctl. 

“I’m not,” said Alice, fiercely. “If I were 
really quarrellirfg, Fd give you a hard smack.” 

“Well, you’d get one back,” said Ned, at once. 
“Like this!” And he smacked the blue-eyed 
doll hard. Alice gave a squeal. 

“Oh, you cruel, horrid boy, smacking my 
new doll like that! You’re quarrelling, you’re 
quarrelling! You won’t get your train.” 
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"Pm not quarrelling with you —I*m just 
smacking your silly doll,” said Ned. “And 
anyway, it takes two to make a quarrel, so if Fm 
quarrelling, you are, too! And you won’t get 
your doll! ” 

“I tell you, I AM NOT QUARRELLING! ” 
said Alice, so loudly that Ned pretended she 
quite deafened him. 

“ Don’t make me deaf,” he said. “ I think it’s 
wonderful the way you shout in a rage like that 
and yet think you’re not quarrelling! You wait 
till Daddy hears you. //e’// say you’re quarrel- 
ling! ” 

“He will not! ” squealed Alice. “He’ll say 
you are and yove won’t get your silly train.” 

“It isn’t silly,” said Ned. 

“It is sHly,” said Alice. “Why, look—if you 
want to put any passengers into the carriages, 
you’ve got to slide the roofs off! Whoever heard 
of doing that in a real train? ” * 

“You don’t have to slide the roofs off,” said 
Ned. 

“You do,” said Alice, “I’ll show you,” She 
went over to the train, but Ned stopped her. 

“You’re not to touch my train,” he said. 

“Well, you touched my doll so I’m going to 




touch your train,” said Alice. She made a grab 
at a carriage and the whole train of engine and 
trucks fell off the mantelpiece 'w^th a bump. The 
engine’s funnel was bent. Some wheels fell off 
the carriages, for the train fell With a big 
bang. 

“You wicked girl! You’ve broken my train! ” 
cried Ned almos^t in tears. “I’ll smack your doll 
again.” He ran to the doll and dragged it down 
from the shelf. Alice ran to rescue her. She 
caught hold of the legs, and Ned had the head^ 
They pulled hard. 

“Don’t quarrel, you bad girl, don’t quarrel! ” 
said Ned. 
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“Fm not quarrelling, Fm not! ” shouted Alice. 
"Give me my doll! ” 

There was a horrid tearing noise. The dolFs 
head came off—and at the same moment the 
nursery door opened and in came their father! 
He had heard the shouting and yelling. He 
came in just in time to see the doll tom in half. 
Then he saw the broken train in the fender. 

"We’re not quarrelling, Daddy, really, we’re 
not! ” said Ned. r 

"We’re good friends,” said Alice. “Really we 
arc! ” 

“Oh—well, if you break one another’s toys 
when you are not quarrelling but are good 
friends, what evtfr must you do when you really 
do quarrel? ” said their father, sternly “It seems 
as if I cai^t stop bad temper by offering you a 
reward. Off to 6ed, both of you, and we’ll see 
what a good spanking will do! ” 

Well, it did a lot—and when the two children 
saw the broken doll and train the next day tliey 
felt very sad indeed. Their father had them 
mended and gave them to the gardener’s two 
children, who were delighted with them. 

“It’s rather dreadful to think that we couldn’t 
stop ourselves from quarrelling even when we 
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really wanted to,” said Ned. “In fact, part of 
the time we were yelling out that we weren^t 
quarrelling. I think we’re silly, as well as 
quarrelsome.” 

“So do I,” said Alice, looking sadly out of the 
window and seeing the gardener’s little girl 
wheeling the lovely blue-eyed doll out in her 
pram for a walk. “Let’s really try to be nice.” 

So they are trying. They won’t find it easy 
though, will they? 
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THE LITTLE STRAY CAT 

There was once a little stray cat without a name. 
She had once belonged to a family, but they had 
moved away, and hadn’t taken her with them. 
So after she had stayed around the empty house 
for some time, she left it, arfd went to the 
woods. 

She was sad, because she had liked belonging 
to a family. It was nice to lap milk from her own 
blue saucer. It was lovely to nibble at a fish- 
head, put down in her dish. It was delicious to 
wash herself in front of the warm kitchen fire, 
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and it was fun to curl up in her own basket, and 
to feel somebody stroking her. 

Now she had nobody. She lived in the woods 
and looked after herself. She made herself a 
kind of hidey-hole in a tree, and at night-time 
she came out to hunt rats and mice and rabbits. 
But it was very lonely without anyone to love 
her. Sometimes the little stray used to listen for 
the children who came picknicking in the woods. 
Then she would pop her hcu\ out of the hole in 
the tree and wonder if she should jump down and 
go to them. Perhaps one of them might take 
her home and love her! But she never liked 
to jump down in case one of the children had a 
dog. * 

One day a little boy called Bob came through 
the woods alone. He was looking for •toadstools 
to take to school, because the t&cher was going 
to give a lesson on them. 

The little boy* looked up into the tree where 
the stray cat had her hole. He saw a queer 
fungus growing out of the trunk, shaped like a 
saddle. “Well, that’s not a toadstool, but I’m 
sure it belongs to the same family,” said Bob, 
and he climbed up to get it. When he came near 
to the hole in the tree, he stared in surprise. 
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Two big green eyes were looking up at him out 
of the hole! 

Then there came a soft purring noise, and 
Bob smiled. “A stray cat! Poor thing! It’s 
living ill a tree! ” 

He put down his hand and stroked the stray 
cat. She purred more loudly, and came right out. 

“Oh, you’re a tabby!” said Bob. “I like 
tabbies. What a nice soft little thing you are! ” 

He stroked the str?y and made such a fuss of her 
that she quite lost her heart to Bob. When he 
climbed down the tree, she climbed down too. 
When he ran through the wood, she ran behind 
him. When he turned to go home, she went 
with him. * 

She went right to the door of his home. His 
mother w^s surprised to see the little tabby. 

“ Mother, it’s a stray cat. I found her in a hole 
in a tree,” said Bob. “ She came all the way home 
with me. Can we keep her? ” 

“Oh, no, dear,” said his mother. “I don’t 
want a cat. Give her some milk and let her go.” 

Bob put her down a saucer of milk and the 
tabby lapped it up eagerly. She hadn’t tasted 
milk for weeks! It was delicious. 

“Now you must go,” said Bob’s mother and 
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shooed the tabby away. She ran down the path, 
and looked back. What a pity she couldn’t live 
with that nice boy, and belong to him! 

She made up her mind that she would live 
near him. She wouldn’t go back to the woods 
again. She would find a hole in a tree, quite 
near the house, and she would live there. She 
could catch mice and rats for her dinner. Per¬ 
haps just sometimes the boy would give her a 
little milk to drink. 

The tabby hunted around for a good hole in a 
tree. Soon she found one in a big ash tree near 
the house. The tree was hollow inside, though 
it looked good enough outside. The cat made 
itself a comfortable hidey-holc"* and slept there 
whenever it wanted to. 

It watched for Bob all the tiipc. As soon as he 
appeared at the door, ready to go to school, the 
tabby jumped c\pwn from her tree and ran to 
him. She rubbed herself against his legs and 
purred loudly. It was so nice to have someone 
to love. What was the use of living if you couldn^t 
love someone and have someone love you? 

Bcb loved the little cat and wished and wished 
that his mother would let him have her. But she 
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shook her head every time he asked her, and at 
last^got cross. 

*‘You know quite well that when I say no, I 
mean no,” she^ said. “Don’t ask me again, 
please. It’s quite a nice little cat, but I wish it 
wouldn’t hang about the house so much. I hope 
it isn’t a thief. 7f I catch it stealing the fish or 
the milk I shall give it such a smacking that it 
will never come near again! ” • 

“Mother, the tabby isn’t a thief,” said Boh 
“/ think she’s a great help, because catches 
so many rats and mice.” 

Each night Bob slept in his little bedroom, 
and each night the tabby slept in her hole in the 
big ash tree that overlooked the window. Some** 











times, when she popped her head out, she could 
see Bob standing at his window. 

One night the wind got up and a terrible gale 
blew. It howled in the wood and bent the trees 
almost in half. It shouted round the house, and 
blew a chimney-pot off down the road. It blew 
the clouds to rags in the sky. * 

Bob was asleep—^but the tabby cat wasn’t. She 
was uneasy, but •she didn’t know why. Her ash 
tree began to swing and sway rather alarmingly. 
The tabby was afraid. 

Then there came a loud creaking noise. The 
little cat sprang from her hole in fright. The 
tree was going to fall! It was, it was! Once 
before in the wood the tabby had seen a tree 
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blown down in the wind, and had heard the 
creaking that came before the crash. 

The cat stood on a branch and looked towards 
Bob’s house. The ash tree was being blown 
towards it. Suppose it fell? It would fall right 
on to Bob’s bedroom! He would be hurt and 
frightened! - 

The tabby sprang from the creaking, swaying 
tree and ran to the house. She climbed up the 
creeper swiftly and came to Bob’s window. She 
slipped inside and jumped on to the sleeping 
boy’s bed. 

“ Miaow! ” she said loudly, and put her 
whiskery head close against his face. “Miaow! ” 
She licked him ’Cvith her rough little tongue and 
he awoke with a jump. He sat up, astonished, 
“Why, It’s you, little tabby! Why have you 
come to see me m the middle of the night? My 
word, what a wind! What’s that creaking noise? ” 
He went to the window, and saw the great 
ash tree swaying alarmingly in the gale. It 
creaked even more loudly—it swayed toward9\ 
the house—it fell! 

Bob gave a shriek! “It’s going to fall on the 
house! Mother! Daddy! Quick! ” 

He picked up the cat and rushed into 
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parent’s bedroom. Just as he got there, there 
came a loud crash, and a noise of tiles clattering, 
to the ground. The ash tree had fallen on the 
house, and had smashed in the roof of Bob’s 
jutting-out bedroom! Tiles fell on to his empty 
bed, and a great dust filled the room. 

“Bob! Darling Bob! You are safe! ” cried 
his mother. “Oh, my dear, thank goodness you 
woke up in time! You might have been killed.” 

“ I didn’t wake myself up; ^he tabby woke me. 
Mother,” said Bob. “She sleeps in that tree, 
you know. She must have known it was going 
to fall and came to warn me. She saved my life, 
Mother.” 

“Good little tabby,” said h*^ mother, and 
picked up the suqmsed little cat. “Well, you 
shall have a reward. You shall be our*c2Lt now, 
not a stray any longer. You shall be Bob’s own 
pet, and he will love you and give you a basket 
of your own.” * 

You should have heard the tabby purr! She 
hadn’t expected any reward at all—but this was 
the best she could ever have thought of! She 
jumped up on to Bob’s knee and rubbed her head 
against him. 

“You’d better cuddle into bed with us to- 
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might,” said his mother to Bob. “Your bed¬ 
room won’t be safe till the roof is mended.” 

So Bob cuddled into his mother’s bed—and, 
dear me, the tabby slept on top of them both. I 
don’t know which was happier, she or Bob? 
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THE DETERMINED DUSTBIN 

There was once quite an ordinary dustbin that 
stood in Mrs. Snoodle’s backyafd. It was big 
and round and had two handles and a nice big 
lid that fitted exactly on its top. 

This dustbin had big ideas. l\ wanted to see 
the world. It didn’t want to stay in Mrs. Snoodle’s 
backyard all its life. 

“After all, what can I see here? ” said the 
dustbin to itself twenty times a day, “Nothing 
at all except the back door, the cat, the dog, the 
fence, and a few flowers—and Mrs. Snoodle 
when she comes out to feed me.” 

You may think it queer that a dustbin should 
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be fed, but, you sec, when Mrs. Snoodle took off 
its lid and emptied potato peel, cabbage stalks, 
cinders, and other rubbish into the dustbin, the 
dustbin really thought it was being fed. It was 
always very much annoyed when the dustman 
came on Thursdays and took away everything 
it had inside it. 

But no matter how much the dustbin wanted 
to sec the world, it couldn’t, because it had no 
legs and couldn’t mi^ve an inch. So it just had to 
stand in the yard and watch the cat washing itself 
and the dog scratching itself. It was very tired 
of that. Once the cat tried to get the dustbin 
lid oflf to get at some kipper-heads inside, and the 
dustbin was very angry. It made its lid fall down 
with such a clatter that the cat was frightened 
and sprafig right over the fence into the next- 
door garden. 

And then one day a simply wonderful thing 
happened to the dustbin. Mrs.* Snoodle took olF 
the lid and crammed into the dustbin a pair of 
old shoes. And in the shoes was a get-about spell 1 

Now Mrs. Snoodle was half a brownie, because 
her mother had been one of the fairy folk. When 
her feet had got old and tired she had made a get- 
about spell to put inside her shoes to help her to 
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get ahput. The spell had been very helpful indeed 
and Mrs. Snoodle had run about the house as 
easily as a kitten. 

But now her shoes were old and she didn’t 
want to wear them any more. So into the dust¬ 
bin they went—and Mrs. Snoodle forgot all 
about the get-about spell in the toes! 

The spell fell out and wriggled down to the 
bottom of the dustbin. And there, of course, it 
began to do its work! 

The dustbin found that it could move by itself. 
How marvellous! It hadn’t any legs so it could 
only move by little hops and jumps. But it 
soon got along all right. 

"I’ll go down the passage and •up to the front 
gate,” thought the dustbin joyfully. “I shall go 
across the road and look in at the toy-shop. I 
shall like that.” 

So hoppity-skip it went over the yard and up 
the passage. It \^as soon at the front gate, and 
there it stood enjoying itself for a minute or two. 

It could see such a lovely lot from there! A 
bus went by and two cars. Three children raced 
along shouting. Two dogs chased one another, 
and a man came by with a barrow. My goodness, 
the dustbin was seeing the world that afternoon! 
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It thought it would cross the road to look into 
the toy-shop. So it hoppity-skipped to the kerb 
—but just as it hopped off the kerb into the road 
a lorry came by and almost ran over it. The 
dustbin’ hopped back again very quickly, and 
trembled so much that all the cinders inside it 
shook and rattled. 

“Well, I really thought that dustbin was 
hopping along by itself! ” said the lorry-driver 
in surprise, and heidooked back to see what was 
happening. But the dustbin was now standing 
by the front gate, not daring to move into the 
road again. 

In a little while Mrs. Snoodle came out with 
some dead floWers to put into the dustbin. But 
the dustbin was not in the backyard. Mrs. 
Snoodle 'was most surprised. She looked all 
round the little yard, but no, she couldn’t see a 
single sign of the dustbin. It was most peculiar. 

“Have you seen my dustbin?” she asked the 
cat. “Where in the world is it? Nobody would 
steal a dustbin, surely, and no dustbin walks 
away by itself! ” 

“Yours does,” said the cat, with a mew. “It 
walked to your front gate and there it is now! ” 

Mrs. Snoodle understood cat-language because 
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she was half a brownie. She stared at the cat in 
astonishment. “Well, I’ve never known you 
tell me a story before! ” she said. “ Really, Tibbies, 
I’m surprised at you.” 

“Well, go and look by the front gate,” said 
the cat. So Mrs. Snoodle went to look. And 
there, sure enough, was the dustbin, watching 
a man selling carrots off a barrow, and really 
enjoying itself. 

“Now how did you get »there? ” said Mrs. 
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Snoodle, hardly believing her eyes* **1 suppose 
one of those bad boys in the next street put you 
there just to tease me. Well, back you come! ” 

And back to the yard she dragged the dustbin. 
It was very angry. It tried its best to hop away, 
but Mrs. Snoodle was strong. Soon it was 
standing in its old place in the backyard. Mrs, 
Snoodle put the dead flowers inside it and w^ent 
indoors. 

In just about two minutes the dustbin had 
hoppity-skipped to the front gate again, and 
this time it went a little way down the road, 
much to the surprise of two children passing by. 

" Did you see that dustbin move? ” said one 
child to another. “Ooh, it’s queer. Let’s go 
home! ” 

The dustbin settled itself down and watched 
the cars go by. *It was having a perfectly marvel¬ 
lous time. It stayed there for a whole hour till 
a policeman came by and Saw it. He was 
astonished to sec a dustbin out on the pavement 
all by itself, and he went to knock at Mrs. Snoodle’s 
door to tell her she must take it in. She stared 
at him in amazement. 

“What! That dustbin out in the front again! ” 
she cried. “I can’t understand it! I’ll take it in 
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at once.” So out she went again and dragged it 
in. “I can’t think how you get out there! ” she 
said. “Now just you stay where you are put.” 

The dustbin was cross. It stayed in the back¬ 
yard till it was dark. “Now Mrs. Snoodlc can’t 
see me,” it thought. “I’ll hop to the front gate 
again.” 

So away it hopped up the passage and out of 
the gate. But it was so dark that it really couldn’t 
see anything interesting. So i^ thought it would 
do a little hopping down the road and enjoy a 
walk. 

Off it went, hoppity-skipping. It bumped 
into old Mr. Spink, who was very angry indeed. 
He thought the dustbin was a fat round person, 
and he spoke sternly to it. 

“I don’t know who you are, madam or sir, 
but let me tell you this—if you dbn’t look where 
you are going you will get into trouble.” 

He went on hi^ way and the dustbin hopped 
along again. The newspaper man came along 
and walked straight into it. The dustbin stopped 
at once. The newspaper man put out his hand 
and felt all round the dustbin. 

“How queer! ” he said. “It feels like a dustbin 
—and yet it walked into me. Goodness gracious! 
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Am I dreaming? Surely walking dustbins only 
come in dreams? ” 

The newspaper man felt the dustbin again 
and the dustbin gave a little hop and a giggle. 
That was too much for the newspaper man. He 
gave a squeal and raced down the street as fast 
as he could go! He told his wife all about the 
walking dustbin and she didn’t believe a word of 
it. He was very offended. 

The next persoji who came along was the 
policeman again. When he walked—bang—! 
into the dustbin, he was most astonished. He 
flashed his lantern on to the dustbin and stared 
in amazement. 

“You againk” he said. “Well, I must say you 
are a most determined dustbin! I carft believe 
that you walk down the road by yourself, and 
yet, if not, hoW did you get here? Well, anyway 
back you go! ” 

And back the dustbin went, carried on the 
policeman’s broad back. It was in a great rage, 
but it didn’t like to do anything. 

Bump! The policeman stood the dustbin down 
in Mrs. Snoodle’s backyard and then went to tell 
her that he had found it out in the street again. 

“ Bless us all! ” cried Mrs. Snoodle in the 
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greatest surprise. “I simply don’t understand 
it! Dustbins can’t walk, can they? I will tell 
you what I will do, policeman. I will put a rope 
round the dustbin and tie it to the fence so that 
it can’t possibly move! ” 

Out she went and did this—and how she 
scolded the poor dustbin as she tied it up! It was 
sad and sorry, and rattled its lid very miserably 
when Mrs. Snoodle went indoors. 

Now that night a bad robber stole into Mrs. 
Snoodle’s backyard to steal the onions out of her 
shed. The dustbin heard him coming and tried 
its hardest to get to him. But it was tied up with 
the rope and could hardly move a step. 

It pulled and tugged at the rope—and the rope 
broke with a SNAP! The dustbin fell over. Its 
lid flew oS and struck down the robbar—and he 
fell just at the same moment aS*the dustbin did! 
the dustbin fell on top of him—and there was 
the robber, nicely caught inside the big dustbin, 
shouting in fright because he thought that a 
big dog had got him! 

Out came Mrs. Snoodle and up ran the police¬ 
man, who wasn’t very far away. So the robber 
was nicely caught, and the dustbin was stood 
upright again. 
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*‘Well, I never did! ” said Mrs. Snoodle in 
great surprise, when she saw how the dustbin 
had broken its rope and fallen neatly over the 
robber to catch him. “ You are a most determined 
and surprising dustbin. I shall paint you red and 
yellow and tell everyone how marvellous you 
are! But please, please don’t walk away any 
more! ” 

Mrs. Snoodle kept her word. She painted the 
dustbin red and yellpw, and it does look so grand. 
It feels grand too, because the cat and the dog 
have told all the other cats and dogs about how 
it caught the robber, and so the dustbin has 
visitors all day long. 

It never hoppity-skips away now—and do you 
know why? It is because the get-about spell fell 
out when* the dustbin tumbled over! Goodness 
knows where it Vent. Wouldn’t I like to know! 
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GRUMBLING GRACE 

Do YOU know anyone who grumbles? •! know 
plenty of people! When it rains they say, “Oh 
dear! How I wish it wouldn’t rain! ” And 
when the sun shindfe they say, “ What a nuisance, 
it’s so hot to-day! ” 

The grumblers are very tiresome—and the 
funny thing is, they always begin when they 
are children. I am sure you; kixow a few grumblers 
—maybe you are one your^f, though I hope 
not! 
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This is the tale of Grumbling Grace, and how 
her mother cured her. 

Grace was nine years old, and she had grumbled 
about things ever since she could speak. So she 
was a marvellous grumbler by the time she was 
nine. 

She grumbled about getting up. She grumbled 
about going to bed. She grumbled because 
there was ginger cake for tea instead of choco¬ 
late cake. And ^hen there was chocolate cake 
she grumbled because there wasn’t ginger I 

She grumbled because she wasn’t at the top 
of her class. She grumbled because she didn’t 
get a prize. She grumbled because Fanny had 
a new frock and she hadn’t, and she grumbled 
because John had a bigger pencil-box than she 
had. • 

So, as you can imagine, she was grumbling all 
day long! Her mother was so used to it that she 
didn’t notice it, and it waai’t until her Aunt 
Joan came to stay for a few days that anyone 
tried to stop Grace from grumbling. 

“Goodness me! How that child grumbles!” 
cried Aunt Joan. “I never heard anything like 
it. Why don’t you stop her? ” 

“Well, really, I haven’t noticed it,” said 
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Grace’s mother, in surprise. ‘‘I suppose Grace 
has done it so long that 1 am used to it and don’t 
bother.” 

"Well, my dear, you must bother,” said Aunt 
Joan firmly. “That child will grow up into a 
most unpleasant woman. When she is married 
she will grumble at her poor husband and 
children. No one will love her. You really must 
cure her, or she will be unhappy when she grows 
up.” • 

“Yes—I suppose I must,” said Grace’s mother. 
“ I’ll think of some way to cure her. I don’t think 
Grace herself knows how she grumbles.” 

“I’m sure she doesn’t,” said Aunt Joan. “She 
can’t open her mouth without ginimbling, poor 
child. She wastes such a lot of breath! No 
wonder she isn’t top of her class. No wonder 
children don’t ask her out to tek. No wonder 
she always looks miserable and discontented! 
Grumblers are always like that.” 

Aunt Joan left soon after that, Grace was 
glad. She hadn’t dared to grumble quite so 
much when her aunt was there, because Aunt 
Joan always noticed a grumble, and her mother 
didn’t. But now Mother was going to notice too! 

“Grace, your Aunt Joan was quite right,” 
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said Mother. “I have counted your grumbles 
to-day—and there have already been sixteen!” 

“ Oh no, Mother, surely not,” said Grace, going 
red. “I don’t really grumble, you know, really 
I don’t.” ^ 

“Well—we’ll see what your next gniriSble is,” 
said her mother. “And if you can’t stop grum¬ 
bling, we’ll make some plan that will show you 
exactly how much or how little you do grumble! ” 
Well, five mii^utes later Grace began to 
grumble, of course. She had a beautiful little, 
bedroom of her own, with a nice white chest-of- 
drawei's, a comfortable little bed, two green 
rugs, a bookcase, a chair, a looking-glass with 
flowers round nt, a clock, and a stool. 

And will you believe it, she began to grumble 
about her bedroom. She was talking about Jane 
and Freda, wWb were sisters and shared a room 
together. 

“I do wish I had a sister,”*she said. “It’s so 
dull alone. Freda and Jane share a room together. 
I don’t like having a bedroom all to myself. I 
wish I could share it wdth someone.” 

“Oh, Grace! You have such a beautiful little 
bedroom! ” said her mother, vexed. “I tried to 
make it so nice for you! ” 
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^Well, it’s not so nice as Freda’s and Jane’s,” 
said Grace in her usual grumbling tone. 

“Now, Grace—this is a great big grumble,” 
said her mother. “And it’s told me what to do 
with you to show you how much and how often 
you grumble. Listen! Every time you grumble 
I shall go to your nice little bedroom and take 
something out of it. If you grumble at your 
bedroom you don’t deserve to have so many nice 
tilings in it—and you will Jose them one by 
one! ” 

Grace stared at her mother in dismay. “No, 
please don’t do that, Mother,” she said. “I 
shouldn’t like it at all. And anyway, it wouldn’t 
be any good—because I don’t really grumble 
as much as Aunt Joan said I did.” 

“Well, we’ll see,” said her mothen “Now 
remember, Grace—every grumble loses you 
something out of your bedroom! ” 

Grace thought It was a silly idea. She didn’t 
say anything for a long time. She remembered 
not to grumble, and her mother was pleased. But 
after dinner, when her mother told her to take 
a book and rest until schooltime, she was cross. 

“I don’t see why I can’t go into the garden,” 
she grumbled. “ I wish I. .. , ” 
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, Her mother looked at Grace—and then she 
ran upstairs. She took the stool out of the bed¬ 
room and put it into the spare-room. Grace 
missed it when she went to brush her hair. 
Bother! She liked that little stool. 

She went downstairs and began to grumble 
again. “ Mother, I do wish you hadn’t taken that 
stool,” she began. “ I do think it’s. ...” 

Her mother went upstaii's again. This time 
she took out the chair. Now Grace had nowhere 
to sit! 

Grace went to school, sulking. When she 
came home she wondered what jam there was 
for tea. She lifted up the lid of the jam-pot. 

“Oh, plum*jam,” she grumbled. “Mother, 
why couldn’t I have strawberry jam? I do 
wish. . -*i ” 

Her mother flipped upstairs at once and took 
away the clock from Grace’s bedroom. Grace 
felt cross. She sat down to tda and spread some 
plum jam on her bread-and-butter. 

“ How did you get on at school this afternoon, 
Grace? ” asked her mother. 

“Well, I would have done my writing nicely 
if only John hadn’t jogged my arm,” grumbled 
Grace. “And we had such a lot of arithmetic, 
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Mother. I think we have too much. I wish. . . 

Her mother left the table as soon as Grace 
began grumbling and went upstairs. She moved 
the dressing-table out of the rooml Good gracious 
—the room began to look very bare indeed, 

Grace didn’t stop grumbling. She grumbled 
because it was raining and she couldn’t go out 
after tea. She grumbled because she had some 
spelling to leanv She grumbled because her 
mother sent her to wash her jammy hands. 

And every time she grumbled her mother 
went upstairs and took something out of Grace’s 
dear little bedroom. Her looking-glass went. 
Her pictures went. Her bookcase full of books 
went—and her two green rugsl Would you 
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believe that anyone could grumble quite so much 
It was simply astonishing. 

“Well, I had no idea that Grace was such a 
terrible grumbler! ” thought her mother sadly. 

“ How wrong I have been to let her get so bad. 
I am afraid it is going to be very difficult to cure 
her after all these years.” 

Grace went up to her room to fetch a book. She 
opened the door—and then stood staring in 
alarm and surprise.* Only her bed was left in the 
room! There was nothing else at all—no chair 
—no rugs on the floor—no pictures on the wall! 
It was dreadful! 

“Mother! What have you done with all my 
things?” cried* Grace. “There’s only the bed 
left! ” 

“Yes—ien’t it shocking, Grace?” said her 
mother. “You have grumbled <ilmost every time 
you opened your mouth and I have had to 
go upstairs very often and^ take something 
away. Now for goodness’ sake don’t make one 
single grumble more, or your bed will go! 
And you don’t want to sleep on the floor, do 
you? ” 

“No,” said Grace, in horror. Goodness. Had 
she really grumbled so much as to lose every- 
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thing but her bed? She must be very, very bad. 
Well, she wasn’t going to lose her bed—she 
wouldn’t grumble once more that night. 

And she didn’t. Not once. It showed that she 
could stop herself if she liked. Her mother 
smiled a little secret smile and was pleased. 
Grace would learn to stop grumbling sooner 
than she had hoped. 

The next day Grace’s mother spoke to her at 
breakfast-time. “To-day, Grej^e, you will lose 
a toy for every grumble. Now it isn’t very nice 
to have a bedroom with only a bed in it, is it? 
Well, it will not be at all nice to have a toy- 
cupboard with not a single toy in. So be careful 
won’t you? ” • 

“Oh, Mother! It isn’t fair!” cried Grace. 
“ I do wish. ...” • 

“There goes your first doll, Grace,” said her 
mother, and she got up from die table. “That 
was a grumble, yefu know. Now do be careful.” 

It was Saturday and Grace was at home all 
day. She was cross. She was sulky. She grumbled 
without ceasing, and very soon she had lost her 
golliwog, three dolls, her jigsaw puzzle, four 
books, her teddy-bear, and her tea-set. It was 
dreadful! 
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“You know, Grace, I thought last night you 
would soon learn not to grumble,” said her 
mother sadly. “But I was wrong. You are worse 
than ever to-day.” 

“Only because I am cross, so I’m not trying,” 
said Grace. “If I tried I wouldn’t grumble 
once! ” 

“I don’t believe that,” said her mother. So 
Grace set out to show her mother that what she 
said was true. And until bedtime came the little 
girl did not grumble once! It was so nice to be 
with her—she was cheerful and merry, and her 
mother hardly knew her. 

“Grace! If you only knew how sweet you are 
when you dcKi’t grumble! ” cried her mother. 
“I love you ten times more! ” 

“Well—I like myself much better too,” said 
Grace, astonished that she felt so happy. 
“Mother, give me back my toys and my bed¬ 
room things. I won’t grumble any more. I 
promise! ” 

“Very well. I’ll believe you and trust you,” 
said her mother. She put back all the bed¬ 
room things and all the toys. Grace was very 
happy. 

And now, does she grumble? Never! It was 
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such a shock to lose all her things that it really 
did show her what a grumbler she was. I hope 
your mother doesn’t try the same trick with you, 
if you grumble! I shouldn’t like to hear that 
you had to sleep on the floor. 
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THE LITTLE BOY WHO PLAYED ALONE 

There was once a boy called Alec, who was 
rather shy. So he always played by himself, and 
didn’t want other children. He lived in a big 
house with a big garden, so he had plenty of 
room to play all kinds of pretend games. 

Sometimes he was a pirate. Sometimes he was 
a policeman. Often he was a fairy King with a 
wand made of a stick wound round with silver 
paper. 

“Why don’t you ask Johnny in to play with 

you? ” said Mother. “He’s such a jolly little boy. 
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He would love to play policeman and burglars 
with you.” 

“No, I don’t want him,” said Alec, who didn’t 
like jolly little boys. “He would always be the 
policeman and I would always have to be the 
burglar.” 

But what Alee would really and truly have 
liked would have been a fairy or a pixie to play 
with! Fairies and pixies were not rough and 
strong. They wouldn’t push him over and shout 
in his ear and make him do things that he didn’t 
really want to do, as other children would. 

So every day he looked out for a fairy or a 
pixie, or even a kind little goblin with big ears 
and green eyes. But he never sirw one—not even 
the shadow of one, which was very sad. 

One day the wind was very strong and Alee 
thought he would fly his kite,* So he went in¬ 
doors and fetched it. It was a big red one, with 
a smiling face, ifnd it had a very long tail. Alec 
unwound the tail, shook it out and took his kite 
into the garden. The string was wound round 
and round a flat stick. Alec unwound a little, 
and then threw the kite up into the air. 

It was a very windy afternoon indeed and the 
kite bobbed up at once, pulling hard at the string. 
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It waggled its long tail joyfully, and smiled 
down at Alec. It tugged at the string as if to say, 
“Let me go! Just set me free for a while and 
watch me fly like a bird through the clouds! ” 

But Alec wasn’t going to do that! No—he 
held on for all he was worth, letting out more 
and more string. 

And then, just as the kite had got up nice and 
high, over the tops of the trees at the end of the 
garden, the string broke! How pleased the kite 
was! It darted away at once, bobbing and 
jerking its long tail. 

“Oh! ” cried Alec in dismay, “Come back, 
you bad kite! ” 

But, of course; the kite didn’t come back. It 
sailed away, suddenly dipped down, and vanished 
behind the^rees. 

Alec was very upset. He sat down on the grass 
and tried to blink the tears out of his eyes. He 
knew it was babyish to cry, and''after all, he was 
nearly eight. 

“ Now, if only there were any fairies or pixies 
about they w^ould come and bring me my kite,” 
said Alec to himself after a while. “That’s what 
happens in stories anyw'ay. But it never happens 
to me. Still, you never know—if I stood up and 
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shouted that my kite was gone and asked the 
Little Folk to bring it back, my kite might come 
back! ” 

So he stood up and shouted. “ Ho, there. 
Little Folk! My kite has gone. Please bring it 
back! 

And do you know, no sooner had he said that 
than a fairy girl came between the trees at the 
end of the garden, carrying his kite. She danced 
up to Alec, who was far too astonished to say a 
single word, and held out his kite. 

“This fell just by me in the next garden,” she 
said. “Is it yours, little boy? ” 

“Yes,” said Alec, staring at her as if he couldn’t 
believe his eyes. “I say—are yoti really a fairy? ” 
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‘‘Don’t I look like one?” said the fairy girl, 
and she danced on the very tips of her toes all 
round Alee, laughing at his astonished face. 
“See my silver crown. See my frilly frock! See 
my wand—and my silver wings! ” 

“Where do you live? ” asked Alec. 

“In the garden next door,” laughed the fairy 
girl, “I must go back now because they have a 
party there, and I am joining in it.” 

“Please come andiplay with me to-morrow,” 
said Alec. “Oh, please do.” 

“ But I thought you were the boy who liked to 
play all alone,” said the fairy girl, 

“Not now I’ve secnyo«,” said Alec. “I’d love 
to play with a •laughing, smiling person like 
you.” 

“All right. I’ll come to-morrow,” said the 
fairy girl. “No\^ I must go. Good-bye.” 

She ran off down the garden, and disappeared 
between the trees. Alec was disappointed that 
she didn’t fly. He sat and thought and thought 
about the fairy girl. How marvellous! How 
wonderful! Now he really would have someone 
to play with. And she had brought back his 
kite too. She must be very kind indeed. 

Alec could hardly sleep that night, thinking 
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of the fun he would have the next day. As soon 
after breakfast as he could he ran down the 
garden. He waited for a long time—and then he 
saw somebody coming between the trees. 

But it wasn’t the fairy girl, dressed in a frilly 
frock and with wings and a crown. It was a 
little girl dressed in a blue overall, with a red 
ribbon in her curly golden hair. She smiled at 
Alec. 

“I’ve come,” she said. 

“But you’re not a fairy any more!” cried 
Alec. 

“Does it matter?” said the little girl. “I’m 
the same person, aren’t 1, even if I’m not wearing 
wings and a crown and a fairy*frock? Was it 
those you liked and not me? I will go back again 
if you don’t want to play with me.” • 

Alec stared at her. Yes—it *was the same 
person. There was no doubt about that. The 
fairy had had cuHy golden hair and laughing 
blue eyes and a funny dimple that went in and 
out of her cheek when she smiled. And this 
little girl had, too. 

She held out her hand to Alec and looked at 
all the toys he had brought from his nursery. 
He had meant to show them to the fairy. 
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“Oh, what lovely toys,” she said. “Far better 
than mine. Show me them.” 

So Alec showed her how his sailor-doll danced 
the hornpipe dance. He set out his railway lines 
and let her wind up his train. He even let her 
spin his big hununing-top, and he didn’t like 
anyone else to do that. 

They had a lovely morning together. When 
Mother came out to give him a biscuit she was 
surprised and pleased to see two children instead 
of one. 

“Hallo, Susan I” she said, and gave her a 
biscuit too. When Mother had gone, Alec stared 
at Susan. 

“Susan’s a fijnny name for a fairy,” he said. 
“I thought they had names like Cherry Blossom 
and Pcronel and Chinky.” 

“Don’t you like Susan for a name?” asked 
the little girl in a disappointed voice. Her 
mouth went down and her eyes didn’t smile any 
more. 

“Of course I dol ” said Alec at once. He was 
afraid tliis fairy was going to cry. “Don’t be 
silly.” 

“I’m not silly,” said Susan, and she smiled 
again, so that her dimple suddenly came in her 
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left cheek. Alec thought it must be a bit of magic 
that made a little hole go in and out of a person’s 
cheek. 

“I shouldn’t have thought fairies liked 
biscuits,” said Alec, watching Susan muntli hers 
very fast indeed. “I thought they liked honey 
and dew and things like that ” 

Susan stopped munching and stared at Alec. 
“Alec, do you really think I’m a proper fairy? ” 
she said. • 

“Well, of course I do,” said Alee. “Didn’t you 
come dancing into my garden yesterday, bring¬ 
ing my kite, just after I had shouted to the tairy 
folk to bring it! ” 

“Alec, please don’t be very* disappointed,” 
said Susan, m rather a small voice. “But I’m 
only a little girl who lives in the ho«se at the 
bottom of your garden, not a fai!*y at all.” 

Alex looked hard at Susan. lie couldn’t make 
it out at all. Sh*e wasn’t a fairy? Well then- 
how was it she had worn a fairy’s frilly frock, a 
crown, and wings? 

Susan knew what Alec was thinking. She 
smiled at him and her eyes shone very blue. 

“ You know, my sister was having a fancy-dress 
party for her birthday yesterclay,” she said. “ And 
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I was a fairy! We«A^cre dancing on the lawn all 
of us, when your kite came bobbing down out 
of the sky. I guessed it was yours, so I picked 
it up, squeezed through the hole in the hedge 
and brought it to you. And you thought I was 
a real fairy! Oh, how lovely of you! Did I 
really look like one? ” 

"Just exactly,” said Alec. “Especially when 
you danced all round me. But I did wonder why 
you didn’t fly out of the garden instead of 
running.” * 

"I’m sorry I’m not a real fairy,” said Susan 
after a bit. "I know you’re very disappointed, 
Alec. But after all, a real fairy wouldn’t be 
bothered to play trains and wind up dolls, you 
know. So I might really be more fun.” 

"Oh, Susan, I’m most awfullv glad you’re a 
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little girl and not a fairy! ” cried Alec, “We’ve 
had such fun together this morning. I want you 
to t)€ a little girl, just like you are. Come and 
play with me every day! ” 

“No—not everyday. First I’ll come and play 
with you, and then you must come and play 
with me and my sister and brother,” said Susan. 
“You’ll like them. They are so jolly.” 

Now, as you know, Alec had always thought 
that he didn’t like jolly children. But he felt 
sure he would like anyone belonging to Susan. 
So, to his mother’s great surprise and wonder 
he asked if he could go and play with Susan, 
Dick, and Joan the next day. 

“I could squeeze through the hole in the 
hedge,” he said. “May I go. Mother? ” 

And now Alec doesn’t play alone any more. 
Like you, he knows it is much mhre fun to share 
jokes and games, laughter and toys, with other 
people. But in h!s secret mind he never thinks 
of Susan as just Susan. He always calls her “the 
little fairy girl” to himself. I’d like to have seen 
her dancing into his garden dressed like a fairy, 
wouldn’t you? 
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THE TIN^ CHRISTMAS TREE 

There was once a very small Christmas tree. 
It lived in the woods among all the other 
Christmas trees that were grown for Christmas¬ 
time. ^ 

You should have seen those Christmas trees. 
They wens all planted in straight rows, and they 
were fine sturdy trees. 

There were rows of trees about three feet high, 
just big enough for a small mfrsery. Then there 
were rows of bigger trees, whose branches could 
take quite a lot of toys and ornaments. Then 
there were bigger trees still for parties—the 
kind of Christmas trees that almost touch the 
ceiling of the drawing-room, and look simply 
wonderful when they have candles lighted. 
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Andt largest of all were the trees that were sold 
for school-parties—the sort that tower right up 
Wgh, and hold hundreds of presents, and sparkle 
«Uke magic. Oh, you would have loved to see all 
the green Christmas trees growing in rows, 
waiting for someone to come and buy them for 
Christmas! 

“I shall be sold this Christma*?, I am sure,** 
said one tree, whispering to its neighbour. ‘‘I 
am sturdy and straight and ^trong. I am a fine 
tree. They will dress me in silvery frost and 
glittering ornaments and shining candles, and 
they will hang me with marvellous toys,” 

“I shall be sold too,” said a tree in the next 
row. “I am sure I shall have •a fairy-doll put 
right at the top. I have a straight little spike 
there that a doll could be tied to. flow mar¬ 
vellous I shall look! ” • 

“And how the children will clap their hands 
and shout for joy when they see we,” said the 
biggest tree of all, “My goodness—I shall look 
grand, I can tell you. I’ve been sold already. 
Somebody bought me yesterday. Did you see 
her coming round and looking at all the trees? 
She said to the tree-grower, T will have that 
tree for Christmas. Mark it for me, please. It 
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is a magnificent tree and will stand nicely in my 
great hall when 1 give a Christmas party to all 
the children in the village.* Think of that! 1 
shall be so proud.** 

Now the very small Christmas tree felt sad. 
Nobody had ever thought of buying it. It really 
was so very small. The trees in the row it grew 
in were all much bigger. It could not under¬ 
stand why it had not grown. 

“I wonder if I shall ever be bought,’* said the 
little fir tree sadly. “I don’t think I shall ever 
be much use. I have hardly grown since I was 
two years old. All the others have put out new 
spikes and branches at the top, and have grown 
higher and higher. But I stay small all the 
time.” 

The other trees teased the small Christmas 
tree. “Why don’t you grow? ” they said. “You 
are a little dwarf tree, a toy tree, a tree that 
should stand in a child’s gardefi, because you are 
so small. Funny little tree! ” 

When Christmas week came, many people 
walked among the rows of Christmas trees, 
choosing their trees for the parties. All the trees 
that were in the tiny tree’s row were bought, 
and they were full of glee. 
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“We shall be dug up this week, put into pots, 
and travel away to our great adventure! ” they 
cried. “Oh, how grand we shall be! How we 
shall love all the children who \lance round 
us! ” 

Only the tiny tree was sad. Nobody had bought 
it. Some of the people had laughed it it. 

“What a funny little tree! ” they said. “Why 
do you keep it? Why don’t you dig it up and 
throw it away? ” 

That made the little tree shiver with fright. 
It was very unhappy when tlie man came to 
dig up all its friend and put them into fine red 
pots. 

“Good-bye, good-bye,” said the little tree to 
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each one. ‘^Have a good time. Be beautiful and 
crand, and give joy to hundreds of children. 
Good-bye! ” 

There were very few trees left when the day 
before Christmas came. There were none near 
the little fir tree at all. The cold wind blew all 
round him and he trembled in the frost. He was 
sad and lonely. 

Then a little boy and girl came running 
towards the trees*. They stopped beside the tiny 
tree. 

“This one would do beautifully,” said the 
little girl. 

“It’s just about the right size,” said the boy. 
“Let’s ask if we may have it,” 

So they went to the tree-grower and he came 
out with them. He looked at the tiny tree. 

“You can have it for nothing,” he said. “It’s 
no use to me, because it won’t grow. I was 
going to dig it up and thiV)W it away. Some¬ 
thing is the matter with it.” 

“Well, we shall love to have it,” said the boy, 
and he and the girl dug up the tiny tree. They 
fetched a small pot for it, put it into the boy’s 
barrow, and wheeled it away to a house down 
the road. 
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The fir tree was most excited. 

** What is going to happen to me? ” it wondered. 
“Surely, surely, I can’t be going to be a real 
dressed-up Christmas tree after all? ” 

Then it caught sight of a big tree it knew! 
It was a fir tree out of the row that had been next 
to the tiny tree. “Hallo! ” said the big tree, in 
surprise. It was standing in the yard in a fine 
big pot, “Hallo! Fancy seeingWhat have 
you come here for? ” ^ 

“Well, I was just hoping I might be a real 
Christmas tree after all,” said the small tree. 

“Well, you won’t,” said the big tree. “I’m 
here to be dressed up for the Christmas parties. 
The children told me so. Goodness knows what 
they wantywi for! ” 

The little tree was sad. It stood in the yard 
beside the big tree and wondered why it had 
been brought here. 

Soon the childrtm came out. They began to 
hang silver threads of frost on the branches of 
the little tree. They hung six ornaments on it 
too—a red one, a green one, a yellow one, and 
three blue ones. They did look lovely. The little 
tree felt very grand. 

“Well, I must be going to be a Christmas tree! ” 
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it said to itself. “I wonder if the children will 
hang toys on me next.” 

But they didn’t. They hung some rather 
strange things! They took a coco-nut and 
broke it into bits. They made holes in the middle 
of the bits and threaded them with string. Then 
they tied the bits of coco-nut to the branches, 
just as if they were toys! The little tree was 
really astonished. 

Then the children brought out some bits of 
bacon-rind and they hung those on the tree too. 

They brought out a bone and tied that to one of 
the strongest branches! The tree was more and 
more surprised. 

"Are they making fun of me? ” he wondered, 
when he heard the big tree laughing at him. 
“I don’t*understand this at all! ” 

Then the Aiildren tied crusts of bread and 
biscuits on to tlie tree, and then three fine sprays 
of the millet-seeds that the birds love so much. 

"There! It’s finished! ” said the boy. "Now 
help me to carry it to the bird-table, Janet. 
Doesn’t it look lovely? ” 

The bird-table was in the front garden. The 
childi'cn put the little tree right in the middle 
of it and then stepped back to look at it. 
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“Isn’t our birds’ Christtnas tree beautiful? ” 
they cried. ‘’Mummy, come and look! We were 
lucky to get this little tiny tree. It’s just the 
right size for the bird-table! We’ve put every¬ 
thing on it that the birds like, and we have made 



it pretty with frosty threads and shining orna¬ 
ments! It looks just as lovely as the big tree will 
look! ” 

The tiny tree shook with pride. So it was a 
real Christmas tree after all! A birds’ Christmas 
tree! Could anything be nicer? The little fir 
tree loved the birds that hopped in the trees 
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and sang—now it was going to give them 
pleasure and feed them all day long. It was 
so happy that it wished it could sing like a 
blackbird. 

The birds soon came to it. The tits pecked at 
the coco-nut. The starlings took the fat. The 
chaffinches pecked the sprays of millet. The 
sparrows and the robins loved the biscuits. 
There was something for everybody. 

All day long tha^little fir tree felt the tiny cold 
feet of the birds in its branches. There is nothing 
that a tree loves more than that, except the wind 
that blows through it. The passers-by stopped 
to look at the tree on the bird-table and they 
loved it. • 

“Look! ” they said. “Look! A birds’ Christmas 
tree! Isn’t that a good idea? Let’s have one 
ourselves nex# winter! How lovely it looks 
with all the birds on it! ” 

When Christmas was over.’“ the tiny tree was 
not thrown away. Oh no! The children planted 
it out in the garden carefully. 

“We’ll dig you up next winter again,” they 
said. “ Grow a little bit, and we can hang more 
things on you. And when you are too big for a 
birds’ Christmas tree, we’ll have you for our own 
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Christmas tree and put candles on you and toys. 
You are such a dear little tree! ” 

The tree is very happy now. It grows next to 
a big lilac and some gooseberry bushes, and it 
tells them all about how it was a birds’ Christmas 
tree last Christmas. 

I wonder if you’d like to have a little tree like 
that, too, and put it out for the birds at Christmas 
time? Buy a little tiny one, if you can, and 
dress it up for the birds. You^ll have such a lot 
of fun watching the sparrows, the robins, the 
chaffinches, and the tits pecking at the things you 
have hung on their own special tree! 
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THE BIG BAD DOG 


Lucy HAD a kitten called Cuddle. You can guess 
why she called it Cuddle—because it was so 
cuddlesomc! It was black all over except for a 
white shirt-front which Cuddle kept very, very 
clean. 

“In fact, ydu keep it so clean, Cuddle, that I 
almost believe you send it to the laundry I ” said 
Lucy, hugging her kitten. 

Cuddle was* pretty and loving—but oh, so 
naughty! She pulled all the flowers out of the 
vases. She knocked over the milk-jug on the 
table. She broke a lamp when she chased a fly, 
and she sent all the fire-irons clattering down 
when she tried to get her ball from the fire¬ 
place. 

“I hope that kitten will soon settle down and 
be good,” said Lucy’s mother. “ It really is very 
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naughty, and if it breaks any more things I shall 
get cross with it.” 

“Well, Mummy, it isn’t so naughty as the big 
bad dog next door,” said Lucy. 

“No—I suppose it isn’t, ’’said Mummy. “ It is 
really a very bad dog. It broke Daddy’s 
Michaelmas daisies down yesterday—and it up¬ 
rooted all the bulbs he planted.” 

Daniel was certainly a very bad dog. lie was 
a Great Dane. He was almoit as big as Lucy. 
Lucy liked him for although he was naughty, 
he was gentle and sweet with her, and never rough. 
But his great big feet spoilt the garden when 
they tramped on it, and Mummy had to see that 
there was no meat, fish or cakes fcft about if he 
came in, for he put his great paws up on table 
or shelf and gobbled everything! • 

Daniel lived next door. There was wire between 
the gardens so that he could not get through— 
but there was one place where he could jump 
right over, and that was how he came in. He was 
fond of Lucy and often came to find her. 

“What with that naughty little kitten and 
that big bad dog I really am worried to death! ” 
said Mummy, shooing Daniel out of the kitchen. 

“Shoo, Daniel, shoo I Will you please stop sniffing 
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at the larder door. Your dinner is NOT in there! ” 

Daniel shooed. He leapt over the wire and 
trotted back to his own house. Then Cuddle the 
kitten, who had hidden behind a chair when 
Daniel walked came out to look round. 
Cuddle was afraid the big dog. It seemed 
like an elephant to her. 

Cuddle spied a bowl of goldfish on the dining¬ 
room book-case when she wandered into that 
room. She climbed up and lo6ked down into the 
bowl. What was this bright red thing that 
glided in and out so quickly? She put in her 
paw and tried to catch the fish. 

But when she took her paw out, it was wet 
and cold. Cuddle didn’t like it. She tried to 
jump over the bowl to gft down the way she 
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got up—^but she hit the bowl and it fell over! 
Down, down, down it went—and crash, splash, 
it was on the floor, broken and spilt! The goldfish 
wriggled and gasped. 

Mummy and Lucy ran in. They put the 
goldfish into a dish of water and cleared up the 
mess. "That was very, very naughty of you, 
Cuddle,” said Mummy crossly. 

Cuddle went into a corner and licked her wet 
paw. Then she thought she would see what was 
up the chimney. So she went to the empty 
fireplace and peeped up. She gave a spring and 
began to scramble up. Down came a whole pile 
of soot on to the hearth! 

Cuddle fell with it—an(|^.Jfooflness me, she 
had no white shirt-front nirf She was covered 
with black soot! She ran to the sofa,* jumped 
up on to a cushion, and began to wash herself. 

What a mess there was when Mummy came 
into the room! Soot all over the place—and the 
sofa and cushion quite black where Cuddle had 
walked and sat and washed. Mummy called 
Lucy. 

"Now look, Lucy,” she said, “your kitten has 
been very tiresome again. You must think of 
somebody else to givf it to. 1 really can’t have 
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it behaving like this. If it would only do a good 
thing sometimes instead of being so bad—but 
it never does. It’s just naughty, naughty, 
naughty all day long! ” 

Lucy began to cry. She loved Cuddle. "Oh, 
Mummy, let me keep Cuddle,” she begged. “I 
am sure she will be good soon.” 

But Mummy said no, Cuddle must go to some 
other home. She really was too naughty to 
keep. • 

Now that night Mummy was going to have 
Uncle Jim, Auntie Jane, and Granny to supper, 
so she had quite a lot of cooking to do. She had 
two nice chickens roasting, potatoes, cauliflower 
and bread sau^e, and a big trifle. I-.ucy thought 
it all looketl lovely. She wasn’t going to stay up 
to suppel*, but she wanted to see everything on the 
table. 

Supper was at a quarter to eight. It was 
Granny’s birthday, which was why there was to 
be a party. Mummy was very anxious that 
everything should be nice for Granny. She 
made Lucy shut Cuddle up in her bedroom in 
case the kitten tripped her up as she was carrying 
dishes into the dining-room. 

Granny and Uncle Jim and Auntie Jane arrived. 
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They sat in the drawing-room talking to Daddy, 
whilst Mummy got the supper ready. She 
carried the roast chickens to the table. She went 
out to get the vegetables, and Lucy went to help 
her. 

Now Cuddle smelt the dinner cooking and she 
badly wanted to go and sec what was happening. 
She scraped at the door but it wouldn’t open. 
So she went to the window. It was open at the 
top. It didn’t take Cuddle Idng to jump up to 
the top, slide down the glass, spring to the 
window-sill, get down the tree outside and go 
into the dining-room, where a delicious smell 
hung about. 

"Whatever is making that j^orious smell?” 
wondered Cuddle. She jumped up on to the table 
and saw the chickens—and just at :hat very 
moment who should walk in at the dining-room 
door but the very big bad dog, Daniel! 

He too had sinelt the good smell, and had 
at once jumped over the wire to come and see 
what it was. He had trotted in at the garden 
door unseen—and here he was in the dining¬ 
room! 

Cuddle stared at him in fright. Whatever was 
she to do? How could she escape? If she jumped 
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off the table the big bad dog would get her! 
And he would get her if she stayed there too— 
for already he had put his enormous paws up 
on the tablecloth and was snifF-snifF-sniffing as 
hard as ever he could. 

Now hanging down over the table was the 
bell-pull. When Mummy had a maid she would 
ring this bell for the maid to come and clear 
the table. The bell-pull hung on a long cream 
wire, and when it was tugged, the bell rang 
loudly in the kitchen. Well, poor little Cuddle 
saw this bell-pull and thought that perhaps if 
she jumped up on it she would be safe from that 
hungry-looking dog. 

If she had only known it, Daniel wasn’t sniffing 
for her at all! He was sniffing at the two roast 
chickens.' He had never smelt anything so good 
in his life! He put his nose as near as he could 
to them, meaning to lick them, and then to pick 
them up and run off 'with them. Cuddle gave 
a howl of fright. She jumped straight up to 
the bell-pull and hung there, clutching with all 
her claws at the cream wire. The bell at once 
rang loudly in the kitchen. Jingle-jang-jang, 
jingle-jang-jang! 

Daniel got a shock when the kitten jumped 
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high like that. He stared at her swinging on the 
bell-pull and then began to sniff at the chickens 
again. 

Cuddle hung on the bell-pull and swung to 
and fro. The bell went on ringing loudly in the 
kitchen — jingle -jang - Jang, jingle - jang - jang, 
jingle-jang-jang! 

Mununy and Lucy were most astonished. 
“Somebod^/s ringing and ringing the dining¬ 
room bell—quick, who is it€ ” cried Mummy, 
and she and Lucy rushed into the dining-room. 

And there they saw Daniel just about to take 
a roast chicken in his enormous mouth, and 
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Cuddle the kitten hanging valiantly on to the 
bell-pull, whilst it rang and rang and rang! 

“Bad dog, bad dog! ” cried Mummy, and she 
rushed at Daniel who ran straight out of the 
door, jumped over the wire and went home! 
Cuddle dropped down to the table and mewed 
pitifully. She was very frightened, 

“Oh, you clever little kitten! You saw that 
that big bad dog was going to steal the supper, 
and you rang the bell to warn us! ” cried Lucy, 
picking Cuddle up and hugging her. “Mummy 
isn’t she clever? She saved the chickens! ” 

Everyone came in to see what all the excite¬ 
ment was about—and when Granny heard about 
it, she said, “Well, well, what a clever kitten! 
Surely, surely you won’t give it away now, will 
you? After all, it isn’t every kitten that can do 
a thing like that! As it is my birthday I shall 
ask a birthday wish—please let Lucy keep that 
clever little kitten! ” 

“Very well,” said Mother, laughing, “I must 
grant your birthday wish. Granny. But I just 
wonder whether Cuddle was as clever as we 
think! ” 

“Of course she was!” said Granny. “Come 
along, kitty dear—you shall be on my knee at 
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supper-time and have a bit of chicken for a 
reward! ” 

So Cuddle had a fine time—and the funny 
thing was that she turned over a new leaf after 
that, and was never very naughty again. As for 
Daniel, the wire was made higher still, and now 
he can’t possibly jump over it. So the big bad 
dog doesn’t come into the garden any more, 
and Cuddle is very pleased! 
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MOLLIE’S MOTOR-CAR 

Molue had a red fiiotor-car that she could ride 
in. It was big enough for her and just one 
passenger. It went quite fast because there were 
pedals for Mollie’s feet, and when she pressed 
them down and up they turned the wheels, and 
the car went along. 

Mollie was the only child with a fine motor¬ 
car like that. The other children thought it was 
wonderful. They longed to ride in it, but Mollie 

never would let them. She was a selfish little 

* 

girl, and she did not want to share her toys with 
anyone. 

“You might just take us for passengers some¬ 
times,” said Harry. “You only take your dolls. 
You might just as well give us a treat sometimes.” 

But Mollie wouldn’t. “You are mean,” said 
Lucy. “We share out sweets with you and let 
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you play with our marbles, but you won’t 
ever let us ride in your motor-car. We don’t like 
you.” 

Otic dav MolHe rode in her red car to the sweet 
¥ 

shop. Mother had said she might buy a bar 
of chocolate. She parked her car outside the shop, 
which stood at the top of the hill, and went in to 
choose her chocolate. 

When she came out again the car wasn’t there! 
It had completely disappeared. Mollic stared 
round in alarm. What had happened? Who 
had taken it? Was it one of the children? 

She saw Harry coming out of his house next 
door and she shouted to him. 

“Did you take my car? I bdieve you did!” 
“Don’t be silly,” said Harry. “Of course I 
didn’t.” • 

Doris came up and Lucy. “Have you taken 
my motor-car? ” said Mollie, looking very angry. 
They shook theii'heads. 

“No. How can you think we would? We 
wouldn’t even touch it! You are so mean with 
it that we don’t want anything to do with either 
you or your car.” 

John came running up to buy some sweets. 
He didn’t like Mollie at all. She turned to him. 
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feclinjy certain that he had taken her car away 
and hidden it. 

“You’ve taken my motor-car and hidden it, 
just to be spiteful! ” she cried. “You’re a horrid 
boy! You don’t like me so you’ve done this to 
be mean to me.”* 

“Certainly I don’t like you,” said John at 
once. “But I haven’t taken y6ur car. Even if 
1 don’t like people 1 don’t do mean things to 
them,” 

Mollie burst into tears. The children stood 
round and stared at her. The big policeman 
who belonged to the village came up to the 
little group and spoke to Mollie. 
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“What’s the matter, little girl? Have you 
lost something? ” 

“Yes,” wept MolHe. “These horrid children 
have stolen my motor-car! I just went into the 
shop to buy some chocolate and left my car 
outside, and when I came back it was gone. 
And I know one of these children has taken 
it.” 

“Dear me,” said the policeman, taking out a 
big black notebook. “This#is rather serious. 
What kind was your car? ” 

“A red one,” said Mollic. 

“What’s your name? ” asked the policeman. 
Mollie told him. The policeman looked round 
at the listening children. “I nvant all your 
names and addresses, too,” he said. 

The children felt frightened. They, all liked 
big Jim, the policeman, and khew him well. 
But somehow he sounded rather old and stem 


now. Lucy tried to run away, but the policeman 
called her back. 


“Now, now,” 


said, “there’s no need to 


run away. If you haven’t done anything wrong 
you may be able to help me. If you have done 
something wrong, now is the time to own up 
and put it right. But you should never run away, 
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you know, never. Always stay and face up to 
things, wrong or right! ” 

So Lucy stayed. Mollie gazed round at the 
quiet children, all looking rather scared. She 
dried her eyes and felt spiteful. She was glad 
they were frightened. That would serve them 
right for not liking her. And anyway, one of 
them must have taken her lovely red car. 

“Now,” said the policeman at last, shutting 
his book. “I must go to each of your homes 
and report this missing car and see if by any 
chance one of you has been foolish enough to 
take it there. Mollie, you go home. I’ll bring 
the car to you when it is found.” 

Mollie and the others went down the hill. 
Mollie walked by herself, for none of the others 
would walk with her. They came to the bottom 
of the hill, where a little stream ran. 

And tlien Mollie saw her car! It was in the 
stream, standing on its nose,” its back wheels 
in the air! Good gracious me, how surpris¬ 
ing! Mollie and the others stared at it in 
amazement. And Mollie at once knew what had 
happened! 

She hadn’t left the brake on outside the sweet¬ 
shop. She had left the car there—and it had run 
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quietly down the hill by itself, when she was in 
the shop, and fallen into the little stream. 

Mollie went very red. She felt dreadful. So 
not one of the children had stolen it! She had 
been quite wrong. And even now the policeman 
was going round the different houses trying to 
find her car for her. 

‘‘Please help me to get my car out of the 
stream,” said Mollie to Harry, But he shook 
his head, and so did all the oilers. Mollie must 
get it out herself. They were kindly children, 
but they all knew that Mollie must be punished 
for accusing them wrongly. 

So they went home, looking disgtisted, and 
Mollie had to wade into the stredm and get her 
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car out by herself. She was very unhappy. She 
wept tears down her cheeks all the time and 
they fell with a splash into the stream. She got 
the car out at last. It wasn’t hurt in any way, 
except that one wing was bent. Mollie set it on 
the pavement and got into it. She was still 
crying. "I’ve been horrid! I’ve been simply 
dreadful. I might have known that none of the 
children would be so mean. I’m the mean one. 
First I wouldn’t Itft them ride my car, and then 
I accused them of stealing it when they hadn’t. 
What am I to do? I’m a horrid mean person, 
and I don’t like myself a bit.” 

She thought there was really only one thing 
to do, and that was to ride up the hill and try 
to find Jim, the policeman. She would stop 
him from going round the children’s houses. So 
off she went, pedalling slowly up the hill. She 
met Jim halfway up and he stared in surprise 
to see her in her car. 

“Where did you find it? ” he asked. 

"Oh, big Jim, it was in the stream,” said 
Mollie, beginning to cry again. “ I left the brake 
off outside the sweet-shop, and it must have 
run down the hill and toppled into the stream. 
Nobody stole it—but I said they did.” 
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“Ah, that was a bad thing to do,” said the 
policeman, looking very stern. “You ought to 
know better than to accuse anyone of stealing 
something unless you know they have actually 
done it. That was bad, very bad.” 

“I know,” said Mollie. “None of the children 
like me, and now I don’t like myself cither, I 
wish I wasn’t myself. I wish I was someone 
nice and kind like Lucy. Everyone likes her. Oh 
I wish 1 wasn’t my own nast}» horrid self.” 

“Well, dear me, you needn’t be,” said the 
policeman. “Why not be your own nice kind 
self that everyone likes? You could be if you 
wanted to. Why not start by going round and 
saying you are sorry to all th!: children, and 
letting them have a ride in your car? ” 

“I think I will,” said Mollie, and ofF«he went. 
She felt sure the children would laugh at her. 
She was certain they would jeer and say they 
didn’t want to ride in her horrid old car. 

But they didn’t. They were nice. They listened 
when she said she was sorry. They believed her 
when she said she wanted to be nice. They 
shouted with joy when she oflFcred to let them 
ride in her car. 

“Why, Mollie! Who ever would have thought 
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you were nice enough to come and say all this? ” 
cried Lucy, slipping her arm into Mollie’s. “ Wc 
wete wrong about you.” 

“No, you weren’t,” said Mollie, happily. “You 
were right. I was horrid, but I didn’t know it 
till I began to dislike myself—now I want to like 
myself and you can help me. Who wants a ride 
first? ” 

If you know Mollie you must have had a ride 
in her car already. <6he is always lending it round 
and the children like her very much. 

“It was a good thing my car ran away that 
day! ” she often thinks to herself. And it was, 
wasn’t it? 
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BAD-TEMPERED CESSIE 

There was once a little girl called Bessie who 
had a very bad temper. She was an only child, 
and she liked having her own way. If she didn’t 
get what she wanted she would stream and bite 
and kick. 

Her mother and father loved her very much, 
and they paid a lot of money to a nurse, who 
looked after her, made her beautiful frocks and 
coats, and took her out for walks. 

Bessie had lovely toys, and so many dolls that 
she had forgotten some of their names. “You 
ought to be a very happy little girl,” said Nurse 
to her. “You ought not to fly into rages like 
this, and bite and kick and pinch.” 

Nobody was allowed to smack Bessie. Even 
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her mother didn’t smack her when she bit or 
kicked. So she ^ot worse and worse, and nobody 
liked letting their children go to tea with Bessie, 
becansc so often they came home crying. The 
naughty little girl had pinched them or bitten 
tliem hard! 

“Bessie, why did you bite poor Jane?” her 
Mother would say. 

“ Because she wanted to play with my toys,” 
Bessie would answer. She had never shared her 
toys with anyone, and she always flew into a 
rage if any other child wanted to play with them. 

One day Bessie was playing out in the garden 
tione. She had a train that went round and 
round on its Bnes, and a signal that she could 
put up or down. She had three lovely dolls, a 
pink teddy bear and a long-tailed toy monkey 
to play with—so, you sec, she really was a very 
lucky girl indeed. 

“ Now you play alone for a little while, 
because I want to wash and iron out your pink 
silk frock,” said Nurse, and she went off to the 
house. 

Bessie wound up the toy engine, set it on the 
lines, fastened the trucks to it and set it going. 

Round and round it went, and the signal 
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worked up and down. It was really very exciting. 

Somebody in the next garden heard the noise 
of the train going round and round and round. 
It was the big boy who lived next door. Bessie 
had often seen him and she liked the look of 
him. He was so big, at least eleven years old, 
he went to a boys’ school, he had a bicycle of 
his own, and he had a dog as well. 

His name was Tom. He looked over the Wall, 
when he heard the noise of the clockwork train, 
lie thought it looked fine. It was a much better 
one than his. lie called to Bessie. 

“Hi! Shall 1 come over and play with you? 
I could bring my railway station and my tunnf;! 
if you like.” • 

Bessie looked up and saw the big boy. She 
felt rather grand that he should ask to play with 
her. “All right,” she said. “Bring your station 
and your tunnel.” 

The boy disappeared. Then, after a while, he 
came back, carrying a green tunnel, that just 
fitted over the lines, and a fine wooden station, 
complete with porters, barrows, little trunks 
and passengers. It vras really very exciting. 

Tom was fine to play with, because he pre¬ 
tended so well. He pretended to be the signalman. 
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He pretended to be the guard. He pretended 
be the engine-driver, and the things he said 
Bessie laugh. 

* “Now we’ll have an accident,” he said. “The 
engine must run off the lines and Fll be a doctor 
and you be a nurse, and look after the poor hurt 
people.” 

“I don’t want there to be an accident,” said 
Bessie. “It’s my train. I don’t want it to run 
oft the lines.” • 

“Don’t be silly,” said Tom. “I’m playing 
with you, and you’ve got to do what I want 
sometimes. I keep doing what you say.” 

Bessie banged her fist on the ground. “There 
isn’t to be an accident! ” she said. 

But there was! Tom arranged the lines so 
that the engine and carriages ran right off it and 
tumbled over. * Then, dear me, Bessie lost her 
temper! 

She kicked Tom hard on the ankle. He looked 
at her m surprise. Then she pinched his arm as 
hard as she could. 

“Here, what are you doing? ” said Tom. “You 
can*t behave like tUs! ” 

But Bessie had behaved like that dozens of 
times before, and nothing was going to stop her 
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now. She went close to Tom, and dug her sharp 
little teeth into his shoulder. 

The boy looked at her. “Oh,” he said, •^1$ 
this a kind of game, or what? Well, / can play 
it, too, Bessie. It’s only good fun if we both play 
it, you know. Now, keep still while I kick you! ” 
But Bessie didn’t. Instead she kicked out at 
Tom again and caught him on the knee. Tom 
grinned and rubbed it. “My turn now!” he 
said. “Lookout!” » 

He kicked out and caught Bessie on the ankle. 
She gave a yell of surprise and pain. 

“Fine game, isn’t it! ” said Tom. “I hope 
you are enjoying it. Now, do you want to pinch 
me or bite me again? Come dn, we’ll have 
some fun! ” 

Bessie quite lost her temper, and she flew at 
Tom, pinching hard and biting with her sharp 
little teeth. Tom shook her off like a big dog 
shaking off a puppy. 

“Now my turn!” he said. “Here we go! 
Fine game this, isn’t it? ” 

He pinched Bessie hard on the back. Then he 
pinched her on both arms. She squealed loudly. 
Then Tom bit her on the hand, and she began 
to cry and sob. 
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“Oh, you hurt me; oh, you wicked boy; oh, 
you hurt me! Til tell Nurse. I’ll tell Mummy, 
ril ten Daddy.” 

“But wc arc only having a game,” said Tom, 
pretending to be very puzzled. “Bessie, you 
ifid all those things to me, and I didn’t cry and 
faowl. 1 just did them to you in my turn. Why 
should you cry and howl? ” 

“ Because you hurt me 1 ” sobbed Bessie, who 
had never in her life been hurt by anyone before 

“Well, but yow hurt me” said Tom. “Didn’t 
you know that biting, and kicking and pinching 
hurt people? Perhaps you didn’t. Well, shall 
we start all over again, so that you can really be 
certain that things like that hurt? 1 don’t mind 
playing that game with you, so long as we both 
play it. •Come on, a pinch for a pinch, a bite 
for a bite, a kick for a kick. And this time try 
not to yell.” 

“I don’t want to pinch you or bite you,” said 
Bessie, knowing quite well what would happen 
if she did. She wiped her eyes. “I’ve often 
pinched and bitten people, but I didn’t really 
know how much it hurt till you did it to me. 1 
don’t like it.” 

“Well, don’t do it then, silly,’' said Tom. “I 
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quite liked you till you lost your temper and 
changed into a nasty spiteful little tiger. Why 
did you spoil it all? We were having such fun. 
Now I shan’t want to come and play with you 
any more. I can see you’re only a silly habjj^ 
who wants to bite and kick, instead of a bi| 
girl who can play like a boy, and keep he% 
temper,” 

Tom got up, and went to the wall, taking his 
station and his tunnel with him. Bessie suddenly 
felt very lonely and sad. 

“Don’t go,” she said. “I’m not really a baby. 

I suppose I’ve got a bad temper.” 

should jolly well think you have,” said 
Tom. “Well—I’ll come and play\vith you again 
—and perhaps bring my dog Tinker, too—if 
you’ll promise something? ” 

“What? ” asked Bessie. 

“Promise me that if you want to play that 
biting, kicking game again, you’ll not cry if I 
play it too, and bite and kick in my turn,” said 
Tom solemnly. “That’s only fair, you know. 
Isn’t it? ” 

“Yes. That’s quite fair,” said Bessie. “All 
right, I promise. But I jolly well won’t bite 
you or kick you. Your fingers are too hard 
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your feet are too quick and your teeth are too 
sharp to play that game! ” 

“Same to you,” said Tom, with a grin. “Well 
—shall wc play trains again before I go? ” 

“Yes,” said Bessie. “And we’ll have another 
accident. And Pll be the nurse and you the 
doctor.” 

«i^fter a while Nurse came down the garden, 
had a look at Bessie. “I thought I heard 
^you crying, just rtow,” she said. “Tom wasn’t 
being unkind to you, was he? ” 

“ He was just playing a game 1 was playing,” 
said Bessie. “That’s all. He wasn’t being unkind. 
I like playing with him.” 

Nurse went, \ind Tom grinned at Bessie. 
“What a nice little girl you can be! ” he said. 
“ You remind me of the little girl in the nursery 
rhyme—jroii know—when she was good, she was 
very, very good, and when she was bad, she was 
horrid! ” 

Bessie thought of all the times she had been 
unkind to other children. She certainly had 
been a horrid little girl I 
“Come to-morrow and bring Tinker,” she 
begged Tom, when he went. “I promise not to 
bite or kick.” 
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“Well, for goodness’ sake don’t try any bad- 
tempered tricks on Tinker! ” said Tom, climb¬ 
ing back over the wall. “ I warn you, if you bite 
him^ he’ll bite you much harder than I did! ” 



But Bessie never bit, pinched or kicked anyone 
again. As soon as she had found someone who 
played that horrid game just as well as she did, 
she stopped. Her mother was most astonished. 

“I wonder what has cured you,” she said. “I’m 
very glad, whatever it was.” 
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•‘It was Tom who stopped me,” said Bessie, 
•*He bit me back, and he kicked me hard and 
pinched me too.” 

“The cruel, bad boy I ” said her mother. 

“He wasn’t, he wasn’t! ” said Bessie. “He’s 
my best friend. I was the cruel bad person, not 
Tom, He showed me how much it hurt—and 
now I never, never do it! ” 

Bfcssie was right. Tom wasn’t cruel or bad— 
but just as sensiWe as could be! What do you 
think? 



JIMMY’S CRICKET BAT 


When he was eight years old Jimmy suddenly 
found that he loved playing cricket. He had 
never liked it before, because it seemed to him 
that he spent most of the time trying to stop 
balls that other boys hit far oflF with their 
cricket bats, . 

He was smaller than the othdrs, and they 
hardly ever let him bowl or bat. But one day, 
when two of the bigger boys were away, Harry, 
who was the leader, called to Jimmy. 

"Here, you!” he shouted. “Go in and bat. 
See what you can do.” 

“I haven’t got a bat,” said Jimmy. All the 
other^boys had a bat of their own. Jimmy felt 
ashamed to say he hadn’t one. 
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“I’ll lend you mine,” said Harry. “The only 
thing is—it’s much too big for you. Never mind. 
Hit out with it, little boy, and see what you can 
do! ” 

Jimmy felt proud to use Harry’s big bat. It 
was very heavy. He took it out on to the pitch, 
put himself in the right position, and waited for 
the ball to come to him. He hit out at it. 

“Smack! ” The ball rolled right across the 
field, jumping a Jittle as it ran. 

“Well hit, sir! ” yelled Harry, and Jimmy felt 
terribly proud. He smacked at the ball again 
when it came. This time he hit it right to 
the very edge of the field, and he and the 
other batsman got four runs. It was fun, great 
fun. 

“I lijce cricket after all! ” thought Jimmy to 
himself. “I believe I’d be good at it! ” 

That afternoon Harry put him on to bowl, too, 
and he sent the ball whizzing away to the 
batsman in fine style. And he actually bowled 
two boys right out, hitting the stumps right in 
the middle. 

“Good work, young one,” said big Harry, 
afterwards. “Now, look here—you get a bat of 
your own, sec? You can’t play with big bats 
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like this. You get one just right for your size. 
You’re just a shrimp! ” 

Jimmy ran home happily. He told his mother 
all about it. “Can you buy me a bat, Mummy? ” 
he asked. 

“Well, they cost a lot of money,” said his 
mother, “You must try and save up yourself, 
Jimmy.” 

So Jimmy did. How hard he saved! He didn’t 
spend even a penny on himJelf for days and 
days. He ran errands for people, he worked hard 
in all sorts of ways to earn a penny or a ha’penny 
for his money-box. He had seen a beautiful little 
bat in the toy-shop, just his size. He meant to 
buy it as soon as ever he could. * 

But just as he was about to buy it, a dreadful 
thing happened. He was practising bowling 
with an old cricket ball, and it slipped out of 
his hand as he threw it, flew behind him instead 
of in front of him, shot over the wall, and fell 
crash! into Mr. Johnson’s cucumber frame. 

Mr. Johnson was in his garden. He heard the 
crash and he saw Jimmy’s scared face peeping 
over the wall. 

“I’m so sorry, Mr. Johnson,” said Jimmy. 
“It was an accident.” 
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“I shan’t be angry, but you must pay for the 
broken glass,” said Mr. Johnson. 

So all poor Jimmy’s savings went to pay for 
another pane of glass for Mr. Johnson’s cucumber 
frame. It was very sad and Jimmy couldn’t 
help tears rolling on to his pillow that night, 
as he thought of how hard he would have to 
save again, before he got enough money for 
his bat. 

He played a tot of cricket, and Harry was 
pleased with him. 

“You’ll make a good bowler, and a fine 
batsman,” he said, one day. “In fact, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if I don’t put you into the cricket 
team, to play tUgainst the boys of the next village, 
in the summer holidays! ” 

“Oooh!” said Jimmy, thrilled. “No boy 
under ten has ever played in your team before, 
Harry. I’m only eight.” 

“Yes, but you’re very keen, and you’ve got a 
good eye for both batting and bowling,” said 
Harry. “ But for goodness* sake get a bat of you 
own! You’ll spoil your style by always playing 
with bats too heavy for you! Get a bat somehow 
or other, if you want to play in the match.” 

Poor Jimmy! It was easy to say “get a bat” 
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but it wasn’t easy to do it. His mother really 
hadn’t any money to spare for things like cricket 
bats. His father was dead. So he had only his 
own money to use, and it was very difficult to 
save enough. 

“If only I hadn’t broken that glass! ” thought 
Jimmy. “The match will come before I’ve been 
able to save up any money again.” 

He got sixpence for picking gooseberries in 
old Mrs. James’s garden. Then one day Mrs. 
Williams gave him a whole shilling for weeding 
her kitchen garden. It was hard work and took 
him five evenings! But still—a shilling! That 
was a lot to put into his money-box at once. 

After that he couldn’t seem t6 get any six¬ 
pences or shillings at all—only ha’pennies or 
pennies. It took a lot of those to make even a 
shilling. 

“Got your bat yet?” asked Harry, one day. 
Jimmy shook his head. “I’m still saving up,” 
he said. 

!i“Well, get one before the match, youngster,” 
said Harry. “And by the way—there’s a special 
cricket practice next Saturday morning. Come 
to it if you can.” 

“Right, I will,” said Jimmy. But when 
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Saturday morning came his mother called him. 
Jimmy did hope she didn’t want him to do any¬ 
thing. But she did. 

“Jimmy,” she said. “I want you to go to your 
Aunt Jane’s. You know she is moving next 
week, don’t you? She wants someone to give 
her a hand in sorting out all kinds of old things 
in her loft. I can’t go. But you can. You can 
easily do the running up and down the stairs 
for her.” t 

“ Oh, Mummy—but there’s a very special 
cricket practice on this morning,” said Jimmy 
in dismay. “I really must go.” 

“Well, you are playing cricket this afternoon, 
aren’t you?” said his mother. “Once in a day 
is quite enough. You run off to your aunt’s 
now, like a good boy.” 

Well, Jimm]^ had to go. His aunt had a bad 
foot which made her limp. He really couldn’t 
let her go up and down the stairs, if he could 
help her. So he went off looking rather sad. 

“Hello,” said Aunt Jane. “Have you come to 
help me? You are a kind boy I hope you weren’t 
going to do anything else—play a game, or 
something.” 

“Well, I was, really,” said Jimmy. “But it’s 
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not important. You’ve got a bad foot, so I’ll 
do the running up and down for you.” 

Well, Jimmy did work hard that morning. It 
was really rather fun, too, because up in the loft 
were all kinds of mysterious old boxes that had 
to be opened and looked through. 

There were boxes of old clothes, funny old 
dresses and coats that smelt musty. There were 
boxes of china, that had once belonged to Aunt 
Jane’s mother. There were tnunks of old papers 
and books. 

“Take these to the rubbish-heap,” Aunt Jane 
would say. “Take these out into the yard. A 
good brush will put them right. Now, carry that 
china very carefully. 1 think I can sell it. Take 
those papers to the bonfire.” 

Jimmy ran up and dowm the stairs, iq and out 
the garden all morning. He was a strong little 
boy, but by the end of the morning he was quite 
tired! He looked at the boxes in the loft. Only 
one more left. Good! 

“Open the lid and see what’s in it, Jimmy,” 
said his aunt. “It belonged to my brother. He 
went away to Canada, you know, and he hasn’t 
been home since. I expect it’s old clothes of 
his.” 
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It was. Dusty old jerseys and stockings and 
shirts. But right at the bottom was something 
else. Jimmy lifted it out. 

It was a beautiful cricket bat, wrapped care¬ 
fully in brown paper. Jimmy pulled it out. 

“Oh,” he said, “look here, Aunt Jane! What 
a lovely bat! And what are all these names 
scribbled on if? ” 

Aunt Jane looked. “Oh, they are the names of 
very famous crickiters,” she said. “Look, that’s 
Jack Hobbs’s signature. He signed his name 
there. Your uncle was a good cricketer, you 
know, ever since he was a boy as small as you. 
This was his very first bat, and he always kept it 
because he gof famous cricketers to write their 
names on it for him. He was very proud of it.” 

“What are you going to do with it? ” said 
Jimmy, looking at the bat with great delight. 
“Fancy all the great cricketers putting their 
names on it like that! Golly, what ever would 
Harry say if he saw it? ” 

“Well, I suppose a keen little cricketer like 
you has already got a bat? ” said Aunt Jane. 
“You don’t want it, do }ou? I shall have to 
give it away to someone.” 

“Aunt Jane! ” yelled Jimmy, giving his sur- 
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prised aunt such a fierce hug that she almost 
fell over. “Aunt Jane, I haven’t got a bat—and 
I badly want one. And this is the very finest 
one I ever saw, the very finest. And if I have it 
I can play in the match. Harry said I could.” 

“Good gracious, whatever’s all this excite¬ 
ment?” said Aunt Jane, with a laugh. “Of 
course you can have it. I was wondering what 
to give you as a reward for working so hard for 
me this morning. You take the bat, dear. And 
I shall give you a fine new cricket ball as well.” 

Jimmy looked as if he was going to give his 
aunt a very fierce hug again, and she moved 
away hastily. 

“Now don’t choke me again,” she said. “Look 
—it’s near your dinner-time. Thank you, my 
dear, for being such a help. Go home now and 
take your bat with you. Order yourself a fine 
new ball from the toy-shop and have it put down 
on my bill. And just see that you hit the ball 
well and make lots of runs with that cricket 
bat! ” 

“I will, oh, I will! ” promised Jimmy, happily. 

You should have seen Harry’s face when 
Jimmy showed him the bat. 

“Ooh, it’s wonderful,” he said. “What a 
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lucky fellow you are, Jimmy! That will be a 
lucky bat, Pit bet! Let’s see what you can do 
with it this afternoon—and maybe Pll put you 
in the ijiatch two weeks ahead.” 

Well, you should have seen how that bat 
worked! Smack, smack, smack—it never missed 
a single ball, and Jimmy got almost as many 
runs as Harry that afternoon. Harry was pleased 
with him. 

“You can be in the match,” he said. “And 
mind you do as well as you did this afternoon, 
sec? I don’t know where you got that bat from 
—^but it’s a thumping good one! ” 
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Nobody but Mother knew that Jimmy had 
got the bat through giving up cricket practice 
and going to help his aunt one morning. Mother 
was pleased, of course. “It was a splendid re¬ 
ward for you, Jimmy,” she said. “I shall come 
to the match and clap like anything when you 
get the runs! ” 

The match is this afternoon and I have a 
feeling that Jimmy will get as many runs as 
anyone. He is so proud of that bat—and Pm 
not are you? 
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OLD MISTER MEANIE 

There was once a rich old man who was very 
mean. He lived in a big house, had fourteen 
servants to look after him, and he always wore a 
very tall and shiny top-hat. 

His name was Mister Meanie, and it was a 
very goqd name for him indeed. He owned all 
the little cottages around, and he made the 
gnomes and pixies who lived in them pay him a 
lot of money for rent. 

One day little Silver-wings was ill. The 
doctor came, and she had to stay in bed. So she 
couldn’t do any work, and didn’t earn any 
money. Her medicines cost a lot, and poor 
Silver-wings was sad. 

“I shan’t be able to pay my rent,” she said. 
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‘*1 must go to Mister Meanie and ask him to 
wait for a week or two. Then I can get the 
money if I work very hard. He is so rich that 
I am sure he won’t mind waiting a week or 
two.” 

So she went to Mister Meanie and told him 
that she had been ill, and couldn’t pay the rent 
just yet. 

"But I will as soon as I can,” she promised. 

"I never heard of such zb thing! ” cried old 
Mister Meanie. "Asking me to let you off your 
"rent! It’s my house, isn’t it, that you are living 
in? Well, you must pay the rent at once! ” 

"Mister Meanie, I’m not asking you to let 
me off the rent,” said poor Silver-wings. “ Only 
to let me have a little time to pay.” 

“ Well, you can have till to-moiyow, and 
that’s all,” said old Meanie. "If you don’t pay 
me to-morrow, out you go! ” 

“ But I can’t leave the dear little garden I’ve 
made, and what about all my pigeons, and, oh 
dear, I do love my cherry tree so, and it’s going 
to have so many cherries this year,” said Silver- 
wings, beginning to sob. 

“ You can leave your garden and your pigeons, 
and your cherries for somebody else,” said 
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Mister Meanie. “ Now Pm going out for a walk. 
Good-bye.” 

He put his tall top-hat on his big round head 
and set off. Silver-wings went home crying. 

On the way she met her friend, Light-foot. 



“What’s the matter? ” said the pixie in surprise. 
“Why are you so upset? ” 

Silver-wings told him. He was very angry 
indeed. “I shall go at once and tell Mister Meanie 
what I think of him! ” he said. “I shall, I shall! ” 
“But, Light-foot, that won’t do any good,” 
said poor Silver-wings. “He will only turn ym 
out of your dear little cottage, too. Oh dear, I 
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don’t want to leave my nice little garden, and 
my white pigeons, and my beautiful cherry 
tree. I planted it myself from a cherry-stone, 
Light-foot.” 

“I know you did,” said Light-foot, and he 
put his arms round Silver-wings to comfort her. 
“I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll go after old Meanie, 
and beg him to give you a whole week more to 
pay your rent, and somehow or other I will get 
the money for you! I’ll do#ome of my pictures 
and sell them! ” 

Light-foot was very clever with his pencil and 
brush. lie could draw any of the pixies and 
fairies and gnomes in the village. He sold 
his pictures, and that was h^w he made his 
money. 

Silver-wings felt grateful to him. “^All right,” 
she said. “You go and ask old Meanie. He’s 
gone for a walk up the hill.” 

Light-foot sped after him. But old Meanie 
would not alter his mind at all. No—Silver- 
wings must pay him the very next day, or go 
away. 

Light-foot turned away sadly. The wind was 
strong on the hill and fluttered his wings as he 
went down the hill-side. He heard a sudden 
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cry from Mister Meanie and turned to see what 
had happened. 

Meanie’s big top-hat had blown off. It flew 
down the hill, bumping up and down as it went. 

“Get it for me, get it!” cried Meanie. But 
Light-foot wasn’t going to bother to do anything 
for such a mean old man. He just laughed 
loudly and went on his way. 

But there, caught in a bush at the bottom of 
the hill, was old l^lister Meanic’s big top-hat. 
Light-foot stared at it. Then he took it and put 
it on his own head. It came right down over his 
nose! He looked very funny. 

He danced into the village with the top-hat 
over his nose. Everyone laughed to see him. 

Then Light-foot had a simply marvellous 
idea. It made him chuckle loudly. He ran in¬ 
doors, took off *che top-hat, got out his paints, 
pencil and brushes, and set to work on a picture. 

It was Mister Meanie’s picture! Light-foot 
drew the old man’s face—his big nose, his small 
eyes, his shaggy eyebrows, his long whiskers! 
Silver-wings came in to see it and she cried out 
in surprise. 

“It’s exactly like old Meanie! What are you 
gdbig to do with the picture, light-foot? ” 
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“You’ll see!” said Light-foot, painting in 
Meanie’s rather big ears. “There—it’s finished! ” 

Light-foot cut out his picture ^neatly—round 
the ears, round the chin—and there was old 
Mister Meanie’s head, as large as life, exactly 
likehiml 6 

Light-foot pasted it on some wood. He stuck 
the piece of wood on to a post, and then put the 
top-hat on top, so that it really seemed as if 
Mister Meanie’s head was there, crowned with 
his big top-hat. 

“Now then—we’ll take it to the fair on the 
common,” said Light-foot. “I know the man 
who runs it. He will let me put up this picture 
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of old Meanie, and charge people a penny a throw. 
There are a lot of people who would like to 
throw something very, very hard at old Meanie.” 

“Yes, old Mother Hubbard would,” said 
Silver-wings. “Mister Meanie took so much 
money from her that for a whole week the 
cupboard was bare, and she and her dog had 
nothing to eat.” 

“And when Dame Tiptoe’s baby was ill, Mister 
Meanie wouldn’ttlet her off her rent for a week 
or two, and she couldn’t have the doctor,” said 
Light-foot. “ So the baby nearly died. She would 
like to throw something at Meanie, too.” 

The two of them carried the funny picture 
and hat together up to the common, where the 
fair was to be held that day. Mr. Run-Around, 
who owned the fair, laughed to see it. 

“Yes—you Stick it where you like! ” he said. 
“I’ll have a good few throws at it, you may be 
sure. Mister Meanie always charges me ten 
times as much as he should for using this bit of 
common for my fair—and really he shouldn’t 
charge anything at all.” 

Well, Meanie’s picture and top-hat were soon 
stuck up at one side of the fair. When the fair 
opened, all the little folk of the villagi^came to 
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it. There were roundabouts and swings, coco¬ 
nut shies and all kinds of fun. 

It wasn’t long before everyone found Mister 
Meanie’s picture and top-hat. 

“Penny a throw!” cried Light-foot. “Have 
a wooden ball and throw it hard! Knock off 
his hat! Come on, a penny a throw! ” 

“Perhaps 1 shan’t hate old Meanie so much 
if 1 knock off his hat,” said Dame Tiptoe, and she 
bought six pennyworth of balli from Light-foot. 

Crack! The very first one hit the picture on 
the nose. How the crowd laughed. 

The second ball missed, and so did the third. 
The fourth ball hit the hat and made a dent it it. 

“It’s his own hat!” yelled Li^t-foot. “Hit 
it again. Dame Tiptoe,” 

Dame Tiptoe missed with her fifth ball, but 
the sixth one sent the hat right off into the 
grass. How the crowd clapped and cheered! 

“Now, who’s next?” said Light-foot. “Who 
hates old Meanie? Put your hate into a wooden 
ball and get rid of it. Don’t keep it inside you. 
You’ll feel better when it’s outside and gone! 
Put your hate into a ball and throw it hard! ” 
It was surprising how many people disliked, 
hated or feared the mean old man. ^ite a long 
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line of them came to buy the balls and throw 
them. Time after time the picture was hit with 
a smack, and soon Mister Meanie’s nose, eyes 
and mouth began to disappear as the balls wore 
the paint away. 

The top-hat was sent to the ground many 
times. It was soon full of dents and holes. The 
money poured into the bag that Silver-wings 
held, and her eyes grew bright and happy. Now 
she would be able^to pay her rent easily! 

The crowd enjoyed itself thoroughly. But 
soon there came a warning cry. 

“Here comes old Meanie himself! ” 

Light-foot hadn’t time to take away the picture 
and the top Ukt. Mister Meanie came striding 
up to look at it. But the picture was now so 
smudged ^d blurred that he could not see it 
was himself. 

“What’s this? ” he said. 

“It’s—it’s the picture of a nasty old man,” 
said Light-foot. “I am selling balls to throw at 
it.” 

“A very mean old man,” said Dame Tiptoe, 
who was nearby. “We’ve all had a throw at 
him! We don’t like him a bit.” 

“Really? Well—^I’ll have some balls,” said 
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Mister Meanie. “I’ll throw a few at him md 
knock his top-hat ofFi ” 

So, to Light-foot’s great delight, old Meanie 
himself threw the wooden balls at his own 
picture and hat. He was a very good shot, too. 
He hit his own picture several times and sent 
his top-hat spinning to the ground. The crowd 
clapped heartily, and Mister Meanie felt clever. 
He bought some more balls. He enjoyed showing 
how well he could throw. • 

“ Oh, he’s paying for his own rent now! ’’ 
giggled Silver-wings, as she threw Meanie’s 
money into the bag. “Oh dear, what would he 
say if he knew he was throwing balls at himself? ” 
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At the end of the day there was a great deal of 
money in the bag. Light-foot counted it up. 

“Here’s the money for your rent,” he said to 
Silver-wings. “And here’s some to buy a new 
top-hat for Mcanie. I’ll have to do that because 
I took his and it’s all spoilt. And look at all this 
money left over. What about giving a grand 
party to all the children in the village, Silver- 
wings? ” 

“Of course!” said the pixie, pleased. “The 
best party that ever was! ” 

Light-foot bought a new top-hat and he took 
it to Meanie. Meanie looked at it in surprise. 

“I found your old one and used it,” said Light- 
foot. “ So I have bought you another.” 

“How did you use it? ” said Meanie, in aston¬ 
ishment. ^“It would be far too big for you.” 

“Well—you saw how I used it,” said Light- 
foot, grinning suddenly. “ Up at the fair. There 
was the picture of a mean old man—don’t you 
remember?—who wore a top-hat, and everyone 
threw wooden balls at him.” 

Mister Meanie stared at Light-foot, and went 
a very bright red, “Was the picture me?” he 
asked, in a very small voice. 

Light-foot nodded. “Yes. What a lot of 
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enemies you must have, Mister Meanie, to m^e 
so many people pay money to throw something 
at your top-hat! Well—that money will pay 
Silver-wings’ rent for her—and it paid for a new 
top-hat—and it is going to pay for a fine party 
for the village children! So, for once in a way, 
you have done something good—though you 
didn’t know it! Good-bye! ” 

Light-foot went—and left a very much ashamed 
and unhappy Mister Meanict It is a dreadful 
thing to be hated, a dreadful thing to have so 
many enemies. It made Mister Meanie think 
very hard indeed. 

And do you know what he is going to do? He 
is going to that children’s party-^with a balloon, 
a bag of sweets and a present for every child! 
Well, it’s never too late to mend, is it? ^ 
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Tommy was the smallest boy in the road. All 
the other boys and girls who lived near were 
older and bigger than he was. It was such a pity. 

••Let me plajy catch with you!” he begged 
them. But they shook their heads. 

“You’rf too little, Tommy. You could never 
catch any of us*.” 

“But I can run so fast,” said Tommy. So he 
could, for he had strong little legs that twinkled 
in and out as he ran. 

“Let me play ball with you,” he said, another 
day. 

“You’re too little, Tommy,” said the others. 
“You would drop the ball. You couldn’t catch 
well enough.” 
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“I can catdi very well,” said Tommy. And 
so he could, because he practised all by himself 
at home, throwing the ball high, and then 
catching it as it fell. 

‘‘Let me play Red Indians, please let me play 
Red Indians with you,” said Tommy, when he 
heard the children making loud war-whoops 
and rearing round catching each other, with 
feathers stuck in their hair. 

“You’re too little, Tommy,# they said, “You 
would be frightened if you were caught and tied 
to a tree.” 

“I would not,” said Tommy. “Pm brave. 
Once I ran two big thorns into my hand, and 1 
let the doctor take them out and didn’t cry.” 

“Well—^you’re too little, anyhow,” said the 
children. And soon poor Tommy was called 
Too-Little Tommy, because he was the smallest^ 
and nobody wanted him to play games with 
them in case he spoilt the fun. 

Tommy was upset and angry. They might 
give him a chancel He was litde, but he could 
run and catch and he never cried when he fell 
down, never. All the same, Too-Littlc Tommy 
felt like crying when he saw the others riding 
Jim’s bicycle up and down the road. He would 
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have liked a ride, too, but he knew it would be 
no use asking. 

Too-Little Tommy went into the garden-shed, 
put his lingers into his ears so that he might not 



hear the ring-ring-of the bicycle bell, and shut 
his eyes tight to stop the tears from coming. He 
didn’t hear his Uncle William calling him. He 
didn’t hear his uncle walking roimd the garden 
looking for him. 

He just sat there in the corner of the shed, 
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fingers tightly in his ears, and eyes squeezed up 
to nothing, a very small and sad little boy. 

His imcle popped his head into the garden- 
shed, and saw Too-Little Tommy there, and he 
was most astonished to see what he was doing. 

“What’s the matter, Tommy?” he asked. 
Tommy didn’t hear, and he didn’t see his uncle 
either. Uncle William went right up to him and 
put his hand on his shoulder. 

“Tommy! What Are you doijag? ” 

Tommy jumped. He took his fingers out of 
his ears, opened his eyes—and saw his uncle. 

“Oh—hallo! ” he said, going very red. 
“Tommy, what wtrt you doing?” said Uncle 
William. “Why were you sitting*here, deaf and 
blind? What’s the matter, old chap? ” 

“I don’t want to tell you,” said Tommy, 
blinking his eyes very quickly, in tase a tear did 
manage to squeeze out. “It’s nothing.” 

“Now look here, old fellow—you and I have 
always been the best of friends, haven’t we? ” 
said Uncle William. “Well, what’s the good of 
a friend if you don’t let him know your troubles? 
I shall feel very hurt and unhappy if you don’t 
tell me what’s the matter. I might be able to 
help—'and think how pleased I should be then I ” 
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^Oh,” said Tommy. “Well, you can't help, 
Fm afraid. Fm upset because Fm too little. Fm 
always too little for everything—too little to 
play catch, to play ball, to play Red Indians, to 
ride a bicycle—everything! You can't make me 
big, can you? Fll just have to grow. But the 
worst of it is that the others will grow, too, so I 
dball always be Too-Littlc Tommy! ” 

“Is that all that is the matter?” asked Uncle 
William. “ Well,«well, I think I can put that 
right. Come home with me and we'll see what 
we can find to put things right.” 

Uncle William lived with Tommy’s grand¬ 
mother. They went together to her house, and 
Uncle Will ianr called to Granny. 

“Mother! Where arc all the things I had 
when I yas a little boy like Tommy here? Down 
in the cellar? ^ 

“Yes,” said Granny, coming out of the sitting- 
room, and giving Tommy a kiss. “ Whatever 
do you want them for? To give to Tommy? 
He doesn’t want old things like that! ” 

It all soimded rather exciting. Tommy and 
Uncle William went down into the cellar and 
rummaged about among old boxes there. “This 
is the one 1 want,” said Uncle William. He 
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opened a brass-bound trunk, and Tommy looked 
with delight on what was inside. 

There was a fine Red Indian suit, trousers, 
tunic and all. The head-dress was marvellous, 
with bright feathers standing up all round and 
hanging down the back, too. There was even a 
small wooden chopper to go with the dress. 
There was a big sailing-ship, half as big as 
Tommy! My word, it was a beauty. Its sails 
were as good as new. Its name was Mary Ann, 
There was a box of conjuring tricks, and 
Uncle William at once showed Tommy h©?|ir to 
do some of them. The little boy was very qiOdck 
indeed, and he soon learnt how to make an egg 
disappear from a bag and coihe back into it. He 
learnt how to tie a hanky into knots, rap it with 
a wand, and lo and behold, there it was all untied 
again! 

Then there was a football. What a fine big 
one it was—almost a grown-up one. Uncle 
William blew it up, and the two kicked it round 
the cellar, making such a noise that Granny 
shouted down to know what was going on. 

“Now, you can have all these,” said Uncle 
William. “I meant to wait till you were a bit 
bigger, but I can see you don’t like being Too- 
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Little Tommy at all, so you can be Much-Bigger 
Tommy, and have these things for your own. 
Now listen, you play with them where the others 
can see you, and if they come to ask you if they 
can play too, simply say: T’d like you to, but 
you are too big! ’ ” 

“ Oh, that will be rather funny,” said Tommy, 
laughing. “Pve been too little, now they’ll be 
too big! But, Uncle, 1 would like the others to 
play with me, really.” 

"Well, you can let them when they beg and 
beg you,” said Uncle William. “It won’t do them 
any harm to have to wait awhile. You’ve 
had to wait a long time! ” 

Well, Too-Lfttle Tommy had a fine time after 
that! In the afternoon he put on his Red Indian 
suit, and, he did look grand. It was a bit big for 
him, so he had to turn up the trousers and turn 
up the sleeves, and Mother had to make the head- 
band a little smaller. He took the chopper, and, 
with the gay feathers all round his head and 
down his back, he went into his front garden to 
play. 

You should have heard him howl and yell, 
and do war-whoops! You should have seen him 
do a war-dance round and round the lawn! You 
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should have seen him lashing out at pretend- 
enemies with his wooden chopper! 

The other children came to watch. They 
thought Tommy looked fine. “Come out and 
play!” they said. “Do lend us your chopper! 
Do let us try on your head-dress. Come out and 
play! ” 

“You’re too big,” said Tommy. “Much too 
big for me to play with.” 

Then he got out his foothill and began to 
kick it round the lawn. Harry and Lennie, the 
two biggest boys, looked at it with amazement. 

“I say! What a wonderful football! It’s 
almost as big as a man’s. Come out and let’s 
have a game. Tommy.” * 

“You’re too big to play with my football,” 
said Tommy, and he gave a little giggle all to 
himself. “Much too big. Too big to play with 
me.” 

After tea he took his big sailing-ship under his 
arm and went to the pond at the end of the road. 
The other children saw him and came running 
after him. 

“Tommy! Where did you get that wonderful 
ship? Have you had a birthday, or something? 
Do let’s all play ships.” 
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“Oh, you’re too big to play with a little boy 
like me,” said Tommy. “You know you are. 
You’ve often said I was too little, and now I 
feel that you are too big for me. 1 should spoil 
your games. You’re much too big! ” 

The other children stood and watched Tommy 
sailing the big ship. It was beautiful. It sailed 
across the pond like a white swan, its sails billow¬ 
ing in the wind. All the boys wanted to sail the 
Mary Ann^ but Tommy kept saying they were too 
big. It was most annoying. 

The next day Tommy got out his conjuring 
set and did a few tricks to show the big boys 
and girls. They simply could not imagine how 
he made the egg disappear and come back into 
his bag, or how the hanky untied its knots with¬ 
out bein^ touched. It was most mysterious. 

“Show us how you do it, so that we can 
do the tricks, too,” begged Harry. “Let us 
share.” 

Tommy shook his head. “You’re too big to 
bother about silly tricks like this,” he said. 
“Much too big.” 

The other children talked together that day. 
“Tommy may be little, but he’s jolly clever,” 
said Harry. 
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“I saw him running yesterday and he runs as 
fast as any of us,” said Quecnie. 

“And he could really play Red Indians better 
than anybody, because he’s got such a lovely 
suit and feathers and a chopper, too,” said Lennie. 
“I think we were silly to leave him out and say 
he was too little. It isn’t how he looks that matters 
it’s what he can do. And he seems to be able to 
do a lot.” 

“Well—we’re all going to• play cricket to¬ 
morrow,” said Kenneth. “ Let’s ask him to 
come. He’s a good little sport really. And it’s 
quite true that he never cries when he falls down.” 

So they asked Tommy the next day. “Tommy, 
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will yolii come and play cricket with us? You 
ought to get a lot of runs because you run fast.** 

“Oh—rd simply love to!” said Tommy, his 
eyes shining. “I love cricket. Thank you very 
much. And would you like to come with me 
to the pond afterwards and sail my ship? Or 
we might have a game with my football.” 

“That would be fine,” said Harry, “Thanks 
very much. And Tommy—you’ll find you won’t 
be too little for u^ if we’re not too big for you!” 

“ Oh, that was really a sort of joke I played,” 
said Tommy, with a sudden grin. “I didn’t 
mean to keep it up. I meant to let you share my 
new things—and so you shall. I’ll teach you the 
conjuring tricks, let you sail my ship, and play 
with my football, and wear my Red Indian suit. 
Of course I will.” 

And so he Mid, and the othei children soon 
found out what a good sort Too-Little Tonrniy 
was! They found out that he could run very fast 
for his age, was as good as they were at catching, 
bowling and batting, didn’t mind how often 
he fell off the bicycle, and never cried, whatever 
happened. 

“Well? ” said Uncle William, with a smile, 
when next he saw Tommy, “did my little plan 
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work? You look quite a different little boy now! ” 
“So I am,” said Tommy. “Pm not Too-Little 
Tommy any more—Pm Much-Bigger Tommy. 
It was a good idea of yours, Uncle! ” 

I think it was too, don’t you? 



THE SURPRISING GOLDFISH 


There was a lovely goldfish in the round glass 
bowl in the nuriery. It belonged to Ronnie and 
Sue. They were very fond of Finny, the gold¬ 
fish. 

The bowl stood on the top of the book-case 
and Finny swam round and round it, looking 
out into the* nursery to see all that went on 
there. He liked seeing the children playing. 
He liked watching the toys. 

The toys liked Finny too. He would stare at 
them with big, unblinking eyes, waving his 
finny tail to and fro. He would poke his nose 
between the green weed in his bowl and make 
them laugh. 

Sometimes the gollivi^g would climb up to 
the rim of the big glass bowl and talk to Finny. 

**Why don*t you come out and play? Isn’t it 
dull in there? ” 
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Then Finny would talk back in a funny^ 
bubbly voice. 

“Golliwog, I should die if I came out of the 
water. I can only breathe in water. I am not 
made like you, you know. I have to be in water 
or else 1 should die.” 

Sometimes the golly would dangle his black 
feet in the water and Finny would dart at them 
and pretend to nibble them. Golly thought he 
was a very nice fish, and very beautiful. 

Once the teddy bear took the little floating 
duck and set her on the top of the water in the 
goldfish bowl. Finny did like that. The duck 
floated merrily there, bobbing up and down 
when Finny made a ripple. • 

“It’s very nice to have you here, little duck,” 
said Finny. “Come under the water and swim 
with me.” • 

“Well, rd like to,” said the tiny duck, “but, 
you see, I am only made to float on top of the 
water. Pull me down—and you will see that I 
pop right up to the top again! ” 

So Finny pulled her down into the water— 
but as soon as he let her go, she popped straight 
up to the topi It was quite a f^unny game to 
play. 
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One day the black kitchen cat came into the 
nursery and had a look round. There was no 
one there at all. The children were out. Fluffy 
was just going out by the window when he 
caught sight of Finny swimming slowly round 
and round his bowl. 

What could it be in the bowl? Fluffy had 
never seen a goldfish before. He jumped up on 
to the book-case and watched Finny swimming 
round and round» 

He put out a paw and patted the glass. Finny 
backed away in alarm. What was this big black 
creature with bright green eyes staring at him? 
He didn’t like it. 

Fluffy looked into the top of the bowl and 
saw the goldfish from the top. He put his paw 
down and it touched the water. Fluffy didn’t 
like water. He drew his paw back and shook it. 
Then he heard a noise and jumped down from 
the book-case. He sprang out of the window and 
disappeared into the bushes. 

The golliwog went and sat on the rim of the 
goldfish bowl. "I didn’t like that creature,” 
said Finny. ‘‘He put his paw in and tried to 
catch me. Don’t let him come again.” 

“I can’t stop him,” said the golliwog. “He is 
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a big, live cat, and none of us toys can stop him 
coming. But don’t worry, maybe he will never 
come back again.” 

But Fluffy did come back. He remembered 
the bright goldfish, and when the nursery was 
empty again, two days later, the cat came back, 
padding softly into the nurscrj. 



He jumped up on to the book-case. He looked 
at Finny, swimming slowly round and round. 
He patted the glass again. Then once more he 
put his paw in. 

Finny was very frightened. He backed away 
as far as he could. He got down to the very 
bottom of the bowl. But Fluffy meant to get 
him this time. He put his paw in still farther 
He became used to the feel of the water and 
didn’t mind it any more. 
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Finny tried to swim away from that big paw. 
But Fluffy put out his claws, and caught hold of 
of the terrified fish. In a trice he lifted him up, 
and got him right out of the bowl. Finny 
wriggled strongly, and Fluffy pounced on him 
as he came out. The bowl went over! 

Crash! It fell to the floor! It did not break, 
but it fell on to its side and all the water poured 
out at once! Finny fell to the floor, too, and 
landed with such a bump that he boimded high 
into the air, 

Flufi^y was frightened when he saw what he 
had done. He didn’t pounce on the goldfish 
again, but fled out of the door. Poor Finny 
was left jumping on the carpet, trying to 
breathe! 

The toys rushed out of the toy-cupboard. “ Get 
me back* into‘my bowl of water, quick! ” panted 
Finny, “I shall die if I don’t breathe. Qmck, 
oh quick!” 

The golliwog and the bear tried their hardest 
to get the bowl standing up properly again, but 
they couldn’t. It was too big and heavy for 
them. 

tBig doll, come and help! ” called the golly. 
So tbf big doll came—but although she was big 
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she wasn’t very strong, and she wasn’t really 
much use. 

“All together—PUSH! ” said the golliwog 
—and they pushed. But the bowl slid a little 
way along the carpet, on its side, and didn’t stand 
up. 

Poor Finny was gasping and wriggling on the 
carpet. “I shall die! I’m nearly dead! I shall 
die! Save me, save me! ” 

“There’s a bowl of flower® on the table! ” 
said the golly, after thinking very hard for a 
moment. “It’s full of roses—but it’s got water 
in it too. Can we possibly manage to lift the 
goldfish up and put him there, while we make 
the bowl stand up properly and fill it with 
water? ” 

Well, it was the only thing to do. So the big 
doll, and golly and the teddy together lifted up 
the poor panting goldfish, and carried the slippery 
fish carefully to the table. They clambered up 
to the seat of a chair. It was very difficult, for 
the goldfish was so slippery. Then they climbed 
up the table-cloth to the top of the table. By this 
time the goldfish was almost dead. 

They walked to the bowl of roses. They lifted 
up the fish and slipped him in. He fell to the 
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bottom and then rose to the top. He turned on 
his side and lay there quite still. 

"He’s dead,” satd the golly sadly. "We are 
too late.” 

"It’s very, very sad,” said the bear. 

"One of his fins is moving! ” said the big doll 
suddenly. And so it was! Then his other fin 
moved. Then ‘his tail fin wriggled, and then 
Finny took an enormous breath and swam round 
the bowl^ trying not to scratch himself on the 
prickly stems o*f the roses! 

"I’m all right! ” he called in his bubbly voice. 
"Had a bit of a shock, that’s all! Thanks very 
much.” 

Then the toys heard the children and their 
mother coming back and they hurried down to 
the floor. Ronnie and Sue came in with their 
mother, and the first thing they saw was the 
upset goldfish bowl on the floor. Sue gave a 
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loud cry and burst into tears. “ Fluffy has 
knocked over the bowl and eaten Finny! Oh, 
Mother, he has! ” 

Well, Mother tried to comfort Sue and Ronnie, 
but they were very unhappy. It was only when 
they Ivere sitting down to their tea, still feeling 
miserable, that they saw a most peculiar thing. 
They stared and they stared. 

“Sue,” said Ronnie at last. “Do you see what 
I see. Do you see Finny in the bowl of roses, 
swimming round and round? ” 

“Yes! ” cried Sue. “Oh, Mother, do look! How 
did Filmy get there? Did he jump up from the 
floor on to the table and put himself in the bowl 
of roses? ” • 

“Well, what a very surprising goldfish! ” said 
Mother, astonished. “I simply can’t understand 
it! I do wish someone would telFme how Finny 
got into my bowl of flowers! ” 

Well, the toys could have told her. Sue caught 
a twinkle in the teddy bear’s eye, and she felt 
sure he knew the secret. She filled the glass bowl 
vidth water again, and put Finny into it. He 
swam happily round and round, quite pleased 
with himself to think he had had such an 
adventure. 
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And if you ever meet Sue and It 4 >imie, and 
they tell you about their surpristlkg; goldfish, 
you can laugh and say: “Well, I can tell you 
what happened that afternoon! ” Won’t they 
be surprised? 
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Qwck-eyes was a pixie who didn’t always tell 
the truth. His mother was very upset about this. 

" Quick-Eyes, don’t you know that no one will 
trust you if you don’t tell the truth? ” said his 
mother. “It’s a terrible thing not to be trusted, 
really terrible.” ^ 

“Well, I won’t tell stories any more,” said 
Qmck-Eyes. But he often said that, and he 
didn’t keep his word. 

“One story leads to another,” his mother 
often told him. “One day, Qjuck-Eycs, you will 
find that you have told a story that makes you 
tell many more—and then goodness knows 
what might happen to you! ” 

Quick-Eyes didn’t believe this. Children often 
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don’t believe their mothers when they say things 
like this, but, of course, they are perfectly true* 
And one day Quick-Eyes did tell a story that led 
to bigger and bigger ones. Til tell you all about 
it. 

Well, it happened that one morning Quick- 
Eyes was plapng with a ball in the sitting-room. 
Now he was not allowed to play with a ball 
indoors, because sooner or later a ball always 
bounces against something, knocks it over and 
breaks it. 

And that is just what happened this time. 
Quick-Eyes’ ball bounced against his mother’s 
tall blue vase and knocked it off the book-case. 
It fell to the grdund. 

Crash! It broke into twenty pieces. Quick- 
Eyes stared in horror. He heard his mother 
coming and very quickly he popped his ball into 
his pocket. His mother caigi into the room and 
stared in anger at her bai | || | Kil broken vase. 

“Quick-Eyes! Did you oreak that? Oh, you 
naughty little thing! ” 

Quick-Eyes told a story then, as quick as 
lightning. He said the first thing that came into 
his head. 

“Tibbies did it. I S9W her. She came in at 
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the window, jumped up on the book-case, slid 
along a little way, knocked off the vase—and it 
broke.” 

“Oh, the bad cat! ” cried his mother. “Where 
is she? I shall spank her for that. Where is she, 
Quick-Eyes? ” 

“She went out of the window again,” said 
Quick-Eves, which was another naughty story, 
because, as we know, Tibbies had never been in! 

“Well, you go and find Tibbies for me and 
bring her into the kitchen,” said her mother. 
“I will spank her properly. Go along now—go 
and find her at once.” 

Quick-Eyes went into the garden. Naughty 
as he was, he didn’t want Tibbies the cat to be 
spanked for something she hadn’t done. No, he 
really couldn’t bear that. So he didn’t look for 
her, but only pretended to. * * 

Presently his mother called him. “Qmck- 
Eycsl Why haven^t you found Tibbies? Bring 
her to me at once.” 

Then Quick-Eyes told an even bigger story. 
“I can’t get her for you,” he said, “She was 
afraid of being spanked, and she jumped down 
the well, I can’t possibly get her.” 

“Jumped down the well! ” cried his mother, 
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in horror. “Poor Tibbies! She will never be 
able to get out by herself. She may drown. Go 
and tell Mister Flap over the way, and ask him 
to bring his ladder here at once. He can put it 
down the well, and go down and rescue poor 
Tibbies.” 

Oh, dear! How awful to go and ask Mister 
Flap to bring a ladder and go down a well for a 
cat that wasn’t there! Quick-Eyes stood and 
stared at his mother, wondering what to say, 
became impatient. 

“ Will you .^o, Quick-Eyes? Do you want 
Tibbies to drown down the well? ” 

“No, I don’t,” said Quick-Eyes, and he ran 
out of the door^ down the front path and into 
the road. He went to Mister Flap’s house—but 
he didn’t go in. He just stayed there a minute or 
two, and then ivent back home, without speaking 
to Mister Flap at all. 

“Well,” said hisJmother, “is Mister Flap 
coming? ” 

“He says he has lent his ladder to Dame Slow- 
One,” said Qmck-Eyes. Oh, what a big story 
again! It was a wonder that Quick-Eyes could 
make so many stories in one morning. 

“Oh, dear! ” said his mother. “Well, you 
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must hurry off to Dame Slow-One then and 
tell her what has happened and bring back the 
ladder yourself. Quick now, go at once, or poor 
Tibbies will certainly be drowned, if she isn’t 
already! ” 

Off went Quick-Eyes again. Oh, dear, he was 
getting himself in a muddle! Dame Slow-One 
hadn’t got the ladder, so it wasn’t a bit of use 
asking her—and anyway Tibbies wasn’t down 
the well! Why ever had h# said such a silly 
thing? 

Quick-Eyes trotted down to Dame Slow-One 
and then trotted back again without going to 
see her at all. He went to the kitchen. 

“ Bless us all! ” said his mother, seeing that he 
hadn’t got the ladder. “Where’s the ladder, 
Qmck-Eyes? ” 

“Dame Slow-One is sorry, biTt she’s picking 
her plums, and can’t spare the ladder just at 
present,” said Qmck-Eyes# What a dreadful 
story that was! 

His mother stared at him in amazement. 

“Picking her plmns'l I am afraid Dame Slow- 
One is being rude and unkind to me. 1 shall 
speak to her about it when I see her.” 

“No, don’t do that,” said Quick-Eyes in alarm. 
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“Perhaps it wasn’t plums she said. No, now I 
come to think of it she said she was picking her 
gooseberries, and needed the ladder for them/* 

“A ladder for picking gooseberries! ” cried his 
mother, more puzzled than ever. “But goose¬ 
berries grow on bushes, not trees. Well, well— 
it’s quite plain that Dame Slow-One doesn’t 
want me to have the ladder. We’d better borrow 
a rope, I think. Ours isn’t long enough, so go to 
Father Grey-IIead*^and ask him to lend you his 
nice long rope.” 

There was nothing for it but for Quick-Eyes 
to go off to Father Grey-Head’s, He was getting 
very tired by now of trotting here, there and 
ever)rwhere all**for nothing. He ran down to 
Father Grey-Head’s cottage. Father Grey-Head 
was in his garden, but, of course, Quick-Eyes 
didn’t ask himYor his rope. What was the good 
of going down the well on a rope to find a cat 
that wasn’t there? No good at all. 

He ran back to his own home. His mother 
called to him. “Where’s the rope. Quick-eyes? ” 
“Father Grey-Head says he is very sorry, but 
he has used his rope to tie up a very fierce stray 
dog,” said Qmck-Eyes. Good gracious, that was 
a bigger story than ever! As if old Father Grey- 
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Head would go tying up fierce dogs! Why, he 
crossed over to the other side of the road if he 
saw a puppy. He couldn’t bear dogs! 

Quick-Eyes’ mother looked most surj^rised. 
“What! Father Grey-Head has tied up a fierce 
stray dog! What an extraordinary thing! I 
shouldn’t have thought he would ever have dared 
to do that Well, well, well—^whatever arc we 
going to do about poor old Tibbies? I’ll go to 
the well and call down it. kAybe I’ll hear her 
meow. If I don’t, I’m afraid she’ll have been 
drowned by now.” 

So Quick-Eyes’ mother hurried to the well and 
looked down it. It was dark and deep and she 
could see nothing. She called loudly. 

“Tibbies! Tibbies! Are you there? Puss, 
puss, puss! Poor, poor, puss! ” ^ 

Then she listened. But not the tiniest mew 
came up from the well—which wasn’t surprising 
of course, considering that there was no cat there! 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Quick-Eyes’ mother. 
“I’m afraid Tibbies is drowned after all. Puss, 
puss, puss! ” 

Tibbies was asleep on the wall nearby in the 
sun. She heard someone calling her, woke up, 
jumped down and ran to where Qwck-£yes’ 
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mother leaned over the well. She jumped up on 
to the mother’s shoulder. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Quick-Eyes’ mother, in a 
fright. “Oh, it’s Tibbies! You wererCt down the 
well, puss! You must have got out by yourself. 
Oh, dear, you gave me such a fright that I very 
nearly fell down the well myself! ” 

His mother cfilled Quick-Eyes. “Look,” she 
said. “Tibbies must have got out of the well by 
herself. And sh^ isn’t a bit wet. Isn’t that 
extraordinary? ” 

“Well, I expect she lay down in the sun to 
dry herself,” said Quick-Eyes, feeling thankful 
that things had come right in the end. His 
mother seemol so glad that Tibbies wasn’t 
drowned that she had quite forgotten to spank 
her! So,that^was all right. 

But that afternoon Quick-Eyes’ mother went 
out to a tea-party—and at the party were Mister 
Flap, Dame Slow-One and Father Grey-Head. 
Quick-Eyes’ mother spoke to them at once. 

“Tibbies wasn’t drowned after all! ” 

They all looked at her in astonishment. “ Well^ 
I didn’t even know she might have been! ” said 
Mister Flsq). 

“Yes, you did! ” said Quick-Eyes’ mother. “I 
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sent Quick-Eyes over to you this morning to 
borrow your ladder to put down the well—and 
you told him you had lent it to Dame Slow- 
One.” 

Mister Flap looked amazed. didnH see 
Quick-Eyes this morning, and certainly 1 hadn't 
lent my ladder to any one,” he said. 

So Quick-Eyes’ mother turned to Dame Slow- 
One. “Well, didn’t you tell Quick-Eyes that you 
couldn’t lend him the ladder Ibecause you were 
using it to pick gooseberries? ” said Quick-Eyes’ 
mother. 

Dame Slow-One laughed. “You might have 
known that was a story! ” she said. “1 didn’t 
see him this morning, and I had borrowed no 
ladder, neither did I pick any gooseberries.” 

Then Quick-Eyes’ mother turned to Father 
Grey-Head. “How is the fierce %tray*dog you 
tied up? ” she said. 

Father Grey-Head thought she must be a little 
mad. “I know nothing of any fierce stray dog,” 
he said. 

“But Quick-Eyes said you couldn’t lend us 
your rope to put down the well, because you 
had used it to tie up a fierce stray dogl ” she 
said. 
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^ My rope is coiled up in my shed,** said Father 
Grey-Head. “And there is no stray dog in my 
yard. I think, Dame, that your son Quick-Eyes 
•his been telling you story after story. We will 
go back with you and find out.** 

So Father Grey-Head, Dame Slow-One and 
Mister Flap went back with Quick-Eyes* mother 
to see Quidc-Eyes. And didn’t he look blue when 
he saw them all coming, looking serious and 
solemn! * 

“ Why did you tell all these bad, wicked stories? ** 
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asked his mother, crossly. Quick-Eyes began to 
cry. 

“Well,” he sobbed, “you see it wasn’t Tibbies 
that broke your vase—it was my ball! I knew 
you’d be cross, Mother, so I said it was Tibbies. 
And you sent me to find her to be spanked. 
But I didn’t want her to be, so I said she had 
jumped down the well.” 

“ Two big stories,” said his mother. 

“Then you sent me to Mikter Flap for his 
ladder, but I knew Tibbies wasn’t down the well, 
so I said he’d lent the ladder to Dame Slow-One. 
And you sent me to her and I said she wanted it 
for picking fruit. And you sent me to Father 
Grey-Head for his rope and I said* he had used it 
to tie up a fierce stray dog. That’s all.” 

“Five enormous stories, one leading to 
another,” said Father Grey-Head! “llhat’s the 
worst of telling one fib—you so often have to 
tell others to hide the first fib. Dame, 1 think 
that Qmck-Eyes should have five spankings, 
one for each story. You shall give him two, and 
we will each give him one. Then maybe he 
will remember that it is best to speak the 
tMth! ” 

So, very solemnly, Mister Flap, Dame Slow- 
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One, Father Grey-Head, and his mother all 
spanked Quick-Eyes, and he cried and cried. 

“Oh, oh, how silly 1 have been! ” he wept. “If 
I had told the truth and owned up to breaking 
the vase, I would only have had one small 
spanking—^but because I told a story about it, 
I have had five big ones. I will never, never tell 
a story again! ” 

Well, I hope he won’t. But it isn’t so easy to 
get out of a bad liiibit, is it! 



BILLY-BOB HAS AN ADVENTURE 

$ 

Once billy-bod wanted to go |o some woods he 
knew, to pick bluebells. 

**Can I go, and take Belinda too?*’ he asked. 

“No. It’s too far to walk, Billy-Bob,” said 
Mother. 

“Well, Mother, the bus goes, ypu know,” said 
Billy-Bob. “Couldn’t I go in the bus with 
Belinda? You let us go down to the village alone. 
Couldn’t we go in the bus alone, •!£ I take great 
care of Belinda? ” 

Mother thought about it and then she said 
yes! Billy-Bob and Belinda were simply de¬ 
lighted. 

“You have to begin going about by your¬ 
selves sometime or other,” said Mother. “And 
now that you are getting a big boy, Billy-Bob, 
it is time you took Belinda here and there, 
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and really learnt how to look after a sister. 
Boys should always take care of girls, you 
know.” 

“I know that,” said Billy-Bob. “Oh Mother, 
what fun! I shall love to catch the bus with 
Belinda, and bring her back. Can we take a 
picnic-lunch with us? ” 

Mother said yes. So the next day she packed 
up a basket of saridwiches, two rosy apples, two 
pieces of cake, and a bottle of milk and a cup. 
Billy-Bob was to carry it. The bus went at ten 
o’clock from the corner, and he was to catch it 
with Belinda. 

So at five minutes to ten both he and Belinda 
were waiting patiently for the bus. It came 
along and Billy-Bob helped Belinda in. The 




BiUy^Bob Has an Adventure 

conductor was surprised to see him all alone 
with his sister. 

"My word, you’re growing up, aren’t you?” 
he said, 

"I am, rather,” said Billy-Bob, feeling im¬ 
portant. The conductor took four pennies from 
Billy-Bob and gave him tickets. Belinda wanted 
to hold hers, so Billy-Bob let her. 

“It’s a pity we couldn’t have^taken Wags with 
us,” said Belinda, who lovedl their little dog. 
" But I suppose you couldn’t very well have looked 
after a little girl and a dog, too, Billy-Bob!” 

The bus rattled on down the lanes, and at last 
came to the bluebell woods. Billy-Bob got out 
and helped Belinda down. Then 4:hey went into 
the woods. 
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"We must catch the bus that goes back at 
three o’clock, Belinda,” said Billy-Bob, looking 
at his watch. "That’s the last one back to-day, 
so wc mustn’t miss it. Come along—let’s find 
that little stream we once saw here, and take off 
our shoes and socks and paddle in it.” 

They had a lovely time. They paddled. They 
sailed boats made of bits of wood. They watched 
a moor-hen wil?i eleven babies. They had a 
lovely lunch, and ate every single thing Mother 
had packed up for then. 

"I wish I knew why sandwiches and cake taste 
so different out-of-doors,” said Belinda. 

"It’s because we are so hungry,” said Billy- 
Bob. "Now, JBelinda, we had better pick big 
bunches of bluebells for Mother and Auntie 
Sue and old Mrs. Lucy. Look—there are some 
beauties bvervhere! ” 

They began to pick the bluebells, which shone 
like a blue mist between the trees. They picked 
so many—and yet there seemed just as many 
left, for in that bluebell wood there were thous¬ 
ands and thousands of the shimmering blue 
flowers. Belinda shook each one to see if the 
little bells rang or jingled, but not one did. 

"Now we’ll have a rest befoie we set off for 
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the bus,” said Billy-Bob, looking at his watch. 
“ WeVc got plenty of time! ” 

So they sat with their backs against a tree and 
rested, and Billy*Bob told Belinda a long story. 
Then he looked at his watch again—and stared 
in alarm. 

"Belinda! My watch has stopped! It says 
exactly the same time as when I looked at it 
before! Good gracious me, I iiope it isn't past 
three o’clock! Come along quiVdy! ” 

The two children ran through the bluebell 
wood as fast as they could, carrying their heavy 
load of flowers. They came to the bus-stop in the 
lane—^and there, rumbling down the hill in the 
distance, was the bus! They had .just missed it! 

“Oh, Belinda! It’s gone! It must be past 
three o’clock! ” cried Billy-Bob in dismay, 
Belinda screwed up her nose and* began to cry. 
She was tired now, and wanted to go home. 

“I hate your silly watch! ” she said, with the 
tears running off her freckled nose. 

“Belinda, don’t be a baby. We must try and 
walk home,” said Billy-Bob, taking Belinda’s 
hand. “ It didn’t seem very far in the bus. Don’t 
cry like that. Mother won’t let us go out alone 
any more if you make such a fuss.” 
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“Well, I don’t want to go out alone any more 
if we have to walk home! ” wailed Belinda. 
Billy-Bob didn’t say any more. He just wiped 
Belinda’s eyes for her, took hold of her hand 
very firmly and began to walk with her down the 
lane. 

But, you know, after they had walked about 
a mile, poor Belinda was so tired that she really 
couldn’t walk anl^thcr step. She sat down in the 
lane and looked i:> white and sad that Billy-Bob 
was quite frightened. 

He was tired, too. He thought it would be a 
good thing to have a nice rest. Then perhaps 
they would both feel able to walk for miles. 
He looked aiound for some where nice to 
rest in. 

He saw a cart, full of soft hay, in a field nearby. 
He pulled Belinda to her feet and took her to 
the cart. He helped her up into the hay and 
made a lovely soft bed for her. Belinda was 
pleased. 

“This is lovely, Billy-Bob,” she said, and 
cuddled right down. Billy-Bob cuddled down 
too. The hay smelt sweet, though it was last 
year’s. 

In two minutes’ time both the children were 
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fast asleep! The were so sound asleep that they 
didn’t hear the farmer come along to the cart 
with his horse. They didn’t hear the creak of the 
gate as it opened. They didn’t feel the cart mov¬ 
ing along beneath them. 



Out into the country lane went the cart. The 
horse clip-clopped slowly along. The farmer 
whistled a little tune as he walked beside it. He 
hadn’t seen the children on top of the hay. 
The wheels rumbled and creaked—but still the 
children didn’t wake up! 

At last Billy-Bob yawned, opened his eyes, 
and stretched out his arms. At first he thought 
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he was in bed at home. Then he saw the bright 
blue sky above him and he was most astonished. 
Where could he be? He rolled over and saw 
Belinda, still fast asleep. 

Then he remembered. Of course, they had 
climbed up on to some hay in a cart—and they 
must have fallen asleep. But then Billy-Bob 
felt the jerking of the cart as it went along, and 
he sat up in aUrm. The cart was moving! It 
was taking th^m somewhere! Oh, dear oh 
dear, what an alarming adventure this was! 

Billy-Bob saw the horse. He saw the farmer 
and heard his whistle. He saw the hedges moving 
by—and he called out in alarm: 

" Hie! Where are we going? ” 

The farmer turned round and stared in surprise 
at Billy-Bob. Then Belinda awoke and sat up, 
too. The fanner was even more astonished. 

“Hey! Where did you come from?” he 
shouted, and stopped his horse at once. 

“ We missed the bus at the comer of the blue^ 
bell woods, and we walked till we came to this 
cart of hay,” shouted back Billy-Bob. “We 
wanted a rest—but we didn’t know the cart was 
going anywhere.” 

“ Where do you live^ asked the farmer. 
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“Oh, a long, long way away,” said Billy-Bob 
dolefully. “We live in Derry Village.” 

“Well, bless us all, if that isn’t queer! Pm 
passing through Derry Village with this cart of 
hay!” cried the farmer. “So just stay there, 
and you’ll be right as rain! ” 

And off went the cart again, with the horse 
clip-clip-clopping, and the farmer whistling 
beside it. Billy-Bob and Belinda were thrilled. 
This was much, much better Ithan going back 
home by bus 1 For one thing, the cart went slowly 
enough for them to see everything they passed. 
The bus always went too quickly. 

It was a lovely ride, and at last they came to 
Derry Village. And tliere was their own dear 
little white house standing in its gay garden— 
and there was Mother waiting at the gate, 
looking very anxious because the? lasf bus had 
gone by, and no children had been in it. 

“Mother! Mother! Here we are! ” shouted 
Billy-Bob and Belinda, clambering down from 
the cart with their bluebells. “ Thank you, 
Farmer, for a lovely ride.” 

“You’re welcome,” said the farmer, and went 
whistling on his way, with the old brown horse 
clip-clopping beside him. 
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Mother listened to all their adventures, and 
Billy-Bob looked at her anxiously at the end. 

“You won’t say we are too little to go out 
alone, will you? ” he asked. “Everything would 
have been all right if only my watch hadn’t 
stopped! ” 

“Well, remember to wind it up next time!” 
said Mother, with a laugh. 

“Anyway, VmSnlad we missed the bus, because 
it was much more fun to catch a haycart!” said 
Belinda. And it certainly was! 
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MISTER TWISTY’S COUGH-SWEETS 

Mister twisty sat in his house and stirred a 
queer mixture in his cooking-bc/wl. It didn’t 
smell very nice, and that wasn’t surprising as 
Mister Twisty has just put in any old thing to 
cook. It would taste sweet because dnste was 
sugar in it, but the rest was simply rubbil)}^ 
Mister Twisty was making cough-sweets. He 
stood and grinned to himself as he stirred the 
mixture. 

"I shall make a lot of money out of these 
cough-sweets! ” he said to himself. “ I shall 
make the sweets—let them cool—^pack them 
into paper bags—go to the market and sell them. 
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I shall make a lot of money and buy myself a 
much better home, and perhaps a donkey to 
ride about on.” 

When the sweets were ready. Mister Twisty 
looked at them. They were a strange brown- 
orange colour and smelt queer. Mister Twisty 
put six in a paper-twist and then another six and 
another and another. Soon he had enough to 
fill his tray, ai:1|^l he arranged all the bags of 
sweets on it. 

“Now off to market! ” he said. “Ha, ha! I 
shall sell all these paper bags of cough-sweets 
before night—and none of them will make any¬ 
one’s cough or cold better! ” 

Soon he w&s at the market. Ducks and hens 
quacked and clucked. Sheep baaed, cows mooed, 
and a lost goat strayed and butted anyone who 
wasn’t fookihg. Mister Twisty chose a good 
place right in the very middle of the market, and 
stood there, with his tray of sweets swung 
from his shoulders. 

Then he began to shout in a very, very peculiar 
voice. Oh, a most peculiar voice indeed! It was 
very hoarse, as if he had a bad cold, and Mister 
Twisty kept coughing and coughing as he shouted. 
This was strange because Mister Twisty’s voice 
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had been quite all right at home, and he hadn’t 
coughed once until he came to jlhe market. 

“ Buy, buy, buy,! ” shouted Mister Twisty in 
his husky, hoarse voice. Cough, cough, cough! 
“Won’t you buy my wonderful cough-sweets? 
They will put your voice right in the twink of an 
eye, send your colds away, and make your cough 
better! ” • 

Here Mister Twisty began to cough again. 
Cough, cough, cough! It was really painful to 
hear him. Then he sneezed. Thfli hi blew his 
nose with a noise like a trumpet and began to 
shout again, hoarsely and huskily: 

“Do buy my wonderful cough-sweets! They 
will put your voice right and stop your cough 
at once! Who has a cold? Who is sneezing? 
Come and buy my sweets and you will be better 
at once! ” 

Mister Twisty soon had a crowd round him. 
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One or two people began to laugh. It seemed 
funny to hear someone selling wonderful cough- 
sweets when he had such a hoarse voice, such a 
bad cough, and such sneezing fits! 

"You’ve a bad cold, Mister! ” cried some one. 

"Don’t like that cough of yours, Mister!” 
cried someone else. 

"Hey! Why don’t you try your wonderful, 
marvellous coug!||\ sweets on yourself? ” cried a 
third voice. * 

“Yes! Why don’t you?” cried every one, 
laughing. “If you say they send away coughs 
and colds and put your voice right, well, eat some 
yourself! Why should we buy from somebody 
who doesn’t ‘even try his own goods? ” 

“Now, folks, now, folks, have patience! ” said 
Mister Twisty, still in a very hoarse voice. "I 
will certainly try my own cough-sweets on myself. 
Yes, I certainly will. And then we shall see what 
they do to cure mel My voice is certainly hoarse, 
my cough’s bad, and I almost sneeze my head off 
—a-tish-ooo! A-tish-ooo! ” 

“Go on—take some of your own cough-cure, 
Mister! ” cried every one. 

Mister Twisty coughed badly again. I^en he 
picked up a psmor bag of sweets, and undid it. He 
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took out one of the sweets and popped it into his 
mouth. He sucked it hard. He chewed it up. He 
swallowed it down. And then he spoke again. 

There, friends! Isn’t that marvellous? 
Hear my voice—it is perfectly all right! ” 

Every one listened to him in amazement. His 
voice was clear—it wasn’t a bit hoarse of husky. 
They didn’t know, of course, that he had pur¬ 
posely spoken hoarsely bcfo|c. They really 
thought that the sweet had cuied his bad voice. 

“There now! ” said Twisty. “Not only is my 
voice cured, but my cough is gone too! Isn’t 
that marvellous? And I’m not sneezing any more! 
Ah, folks, now you see what wonderful sweets 
these are! ” • 

Of course. Twisty had coughed and sneezed 
on purpose before, and it was quite easy for him 
to stop when he wanted to. He heanffed round 
at every one, and they stared back at him in 
surprise. 

“How much are they? ” called some one. 

“A shilling a bag,” said Twisty. 

“They’re dear,” said the voice. “But if they 
cure colds like that, all of a sudden, I’ll have some! 
Here’s a shilling! ” 

A shilling rattled down on th^ tray. Twisty 
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grinned and handed out a bag of his sweets. 
More shillings were handed up and in two minutes 
Twisty had sold, every single one of his bags. 
How pleased he was! 

He soon disappeared from the market and 
went to spend some of the money. He bought 
himself a new yellow shirt, and he was so pleased 
with it that h/5 put it on at once. He thought 
himself so hne in it that he didn’t put on his 
coat again, but walked around showing off his 
fine shirt/ cariying his coat over his arm. 

The wind blew cold. Twisty shivered, but he 
felt so grand in his new shirt that he wouldn’t 
put his coat on. So, of course, he caught a simply 
dreadful cold—^a real one this time that made 
him cough and sneeze properly. Poor Twisty! 

He went to his aunt’s house nearby, for he 
really felt ill. She put him to bed at once. 

"You have got a cold! ” she said. "But never 
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mind. Twisty, I can cure you in a few minutes! 
Just wait a moment. Mrs. Gobbo gave me a 
wonderful cold-cure to-day, and you shall have 
it.” 

Twisty’s aunt went out of the room. She soon 
came back with some sweets, and she popped 
three into Twisty’s mouth. They tasted horrid— 
but he had to suck them. Then she gave him 
three more, and then three yiorc, and Twisty 
simply hated them. • 

**1 can’t think why your cold doesn’t go,” 
said his aunt, puzzled. “ You know, Mrs. Gobbo 
bought these cough-sweets in the market to-day, 
and paid a shilling a bag for them. She said the 
man who sold them cured his cold with them in 
about half a minute! ” 

Twisty sat up in bed in dismay. “A shilling 
a bag!” he groaned. “Oh, my*-I must have 
eaten nine of my own horrid, rubbishy sweets! 
They’ll make me ill—really ill! I’m feeling 
dreadfully ill already! Fetch a doctor, quick! ” 
Well, the sweets did make him ill, for they 
were full of rubbish. The doctor came and gave 
him some nasty medicine. And poor Twisty 
had to pay him all the money he had taken for 
selling his cough-sweets, and some more besides! 
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“My goodness! ” he groaned. “I’ll never 
play tricks like that again. This serves me right. 
I was dishonest and my own dishonesty is 
punishing me! ” 

So it was, wasn’t it—and it nearly always does. 
I rather think Twisty will be careful in future, 
don’t you? 
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CHINKY AND THE POPPY 


Once there was a small elf called Chinky. She 
was so small that she could easily ride on a 
butterfly’s soft back, or sit on a daisy’s golden 
centre. She had a lovely time riding the white 
cabbage butterflies, and dipping her thin little 
arm into the mouth of a snapdfagoh flower to 
find the nectar hidden there. 

On day she sat on a swinging leaf and talked 
to a brown and yellow fly above her head. 

‘‘You look like a bee,” she said, “but I don’t 
believe you arel ” 

“I’m not,” said the fly, and he flew a little 
lower dovm. “ I’m only pretending to be a bee, 
so that the birds will not eat me. They don’t 
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eat bees, you know, because bees have a sting.^ 
** Haven’t you a sting? ” asked Chinky, look¬ 
ing hard at the back of the gay fly. 

"No, I haven’t,” said the fly, “But don’t tell 
anyone, will you? You see, if I dress myself 
exactly like a bee I am safe. 1 buzz around the 
world, and everyone says : ‘Oh, here comes a 
bee’—but really I’m only a harmless fly! ” 
“That’s rather <:levcr of you,” said the elf, 
swinging up and*down on the leaf. “Nobody 
will catch you, and you will have a long and 
merry life,” 

But just then there was a movement in the 
damp grass below^ wd the big bulging eye of a 
green frog loobxl up. He had heard every word! 

“Cr-r-r-roak! ” he said. “So he’s a fly, not a 
bee, is he ? All right—just see me catch him! ” 
“Can’t Vatch me! Can’t catch me-eee! ” 
hummed the fly hovering around the frog’s 
head. The elf gave a squeal. 

“Don’t be silly! Don’t go near him! Don’t 
you know that he has a long tongue fixed to the 
front of his mouth, so that he can flick it out a 
long way! It’s a very sticky tongue, too, and 
he’ll catch you. Fly higher! Fly higher! ” 

The fly heard and was scared. He darted high 
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into the air—only just in time, for the frog shot 
out his long, sticky tongue, and very nearly 
caught him. 

“2^z-z-z-z-zzl ” said the fly, angrily, and flew 
up into the air and over the hedge. 

“Nasty little spoil-sport,” said the green frog 



to the elf. Chinky made a face at him, which 
was silly of her, because it made tWe frog very 
angry. 

“You are small enough for a frog to eat, 
little Chinky! ” said the frog, and his big eyes 
glared at her. “1 shall catch you on the sticky end 
of my tongue—and gobble you up! ” 

Chinky jumped oSF the leaf with a scream. 
The frog shot out his tongue and just missed her. 
She ran away between the grasses as fast as ever 
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she could* The frog leapt after her. He could 
jump very well indeed-—very high, as high as 
the tallest grass there. The elf ran and ran, 
panting for breath. She was very frightened. 

She came to the edge of the ditch. There was 
a cornfield beyond, with red poppies gleaming 
here and there. 

"Help! Help!’’ called Chinky, hearing the 
frog leaping alongtbehind her. A tall red poppy 
waved silken petals to her. 

"Chinky! Jump inside me and I’ll hide you 
with my petals! ” 

Chinky jumped—and the poppy took her into 
its middle, and folded scarlet petals over her tiny 
body. But the frog had seen where she went, 
and he stood below, shaking the stalk of the 
poppy as hard as ever he could, 

"He’s shying me out, he’s shaking me out! ” 
cried Chinky, holding on to the black stamens 
inside the poppy for all she was worth. The 
It^lack pollen flew out and covered her from head 
"to foot. She was soon as black as a sweep, for the 
pollen inside poppies is like soot. 

The frog gave an extra big shake, and poor 
Chinky was jerked right out of the poppy. The 
frog looked up—and saw a completely bladk 
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creature flying towards him. He stared in sur¬ 
prise and Mght. 

“A black imp I ” he cried. “A black imp I ” 

Now the black imps are mischievous, and all 
creatures of the fields and woods are afraid of 
them. The frog leapt away fast, afraid that the 
black imp would catch him and tease him. But 
it was only Chinky, of course, covered with the 
black pollen from the poppy ^ 

She laughed when she saw the frog leaping 
away and ran after him a little way. “Now 
you know how horrid it is to be chased! ” she 
called, and went back to the red poppy. 

“Pm very sooty,” she said. 

“It’s going to rain,’ said the poppy. “The 
drops will wash you clean. Look out—here 
comes the first one.” 

Plop! A big raindrop fell beside the elf, and 
then another and another. One fell on her head, 
and ran down her tiny body, washing away the 
sooty pollen. In a moment or two she was quite 
clean again. 

She leaned against the poppy stem, sheltering 
beneath the wide scarlet petals. “Thank you so 
much for letting me hide inside you,” she said. 
“I wish I could do something for you in return.” 
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*^You can,” said the poppy. "And Fll tell 
you what it is! You know, very soon my red 
petals will fall to the ground, and so will my 
black stamens. All that will be left of will be 
my little green middle* But that is the most 
important part of me.” 

“Why? ” asked Chinky, in surprise. 

" Because I keep my seeds there,” said the poppy. 
" Didn’t you know that? Yes—I keep my seeds 
there, and they slo^^ly ripen in these hot summer 
days. Then, when they are black and dry and 
ripe, little holes, like windows, open all round 
my head, and the wind shakes them out.” 

"It all sounds very clever,” said the elf. 

"Now listen,”«said the poppy, "I am growing 
in the corn, and my seeds will be ripe before the 
com is cut. The wind cannot get down to me to 
shake my seeds* out when they are ripe, because 
the tall com is above my head. I cannot bear 
my seeds to be wasted, little elf—so please will 
you come back in a few week’s time, and shake 
my stalk for me—very hard inded, just as the 
frog did just now? Then my seeds will fly out 
of my head, and will fall to the ground to grow 
into bright red poppies next year.” 

"Of course I’ll come,” said Chinky. “It 
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would be a lovely thing to do. I’ll watch your 
seeds fly out. It will be fun! ” 

“I hope you’ll know me,” said the poppy. “I 
shan’t have any red petals, you know—I’ll only 
be just a round head—^not even green, as I am 
now, but hard and brown.” 

“ I’ll know you all right,” said Chinky. “ Good¬ 
bye till then! ” 

OflF she went to tell her adventures to the 
white butterflies. If you want^to see her, you’ll 
know what to do—watch the red poppy in the 
cornfield, and when its seeds are ready to be 
shaken out, Chinky will be there, shaking the 
stem as hard as ever she can. I’d love to see her, 
wouldn’t you? , 
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THE CLOCKWORK MOUSE IN 
TROUBLE 

r 

There were a great many toys in Billy’s nursery. 
There were big and little dolls, engines, bricks, 
bears, toy animals—and a clockwork mouse. 

The clockwork mouse was a merry little 
fellow. He had,a key in his side and when he was 
woxmd up he ran all over the place as fast as 
could be, j\ist like a real mouse. Everyone loved 
him. •> • 

Then one day a family of real mice came to 
live behind the nursery wall. There was a h<de 
in the comer of the room, and at night the mice 
came out of this hole to play in the nursery, and 
to pick up any crumbs that Billy had dropped 
on the floor. 

But the dolls didn’t like the mice at all. They 

pretended that they were aflraid of them. They 
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had once seen Nurse jump out of her chair, and 
heard her squeal loudly when she saw a mouse— 
so they thought it was the right thing to do. 

The little clockwork mouse was cross. 

“Why are you so silly about my friends?’* 
he said to the big dolls. “Those mice won’t 
hurt you. They are dear little things. You are 
being silly.” 

“You arc not to talk to us like that,” said the 
biggest doll, called Angelina.* “We don’t like 
those mice. We shall chase them out of the 
nursery every time they come.” 

So, whenever the real little mice popped their 
heads out of their hole, the big dolls ran at them, 
and chased them back. Angelina banged the 
mother-mouse on the nose with a spoon, and the 
mother-mouse squealed with pain. 

“How imkind you are!” said theMockwork 
mouse, angrily. “You know they are my friends. 
And you know, too, that they don’t have very 


■4f 
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much to eat because Nurse sweeps the carpet so 
carefully every day there is hardly ever a crumb 
left for the mice. And she keeps the cupboard 
door shut so that not even the smallest mouse 
can get in.^' 

“A good thing, too.” said Angelina, un¬ 
kindly. ^Perhaps if they can’t find any food 
here, they will go.” 

‘‘But I don’t w^int them to go,” said the clock¬ 
work mouse with tears in his eyes. “They are 
my friends. It is true that I am only clockwork 
and they are real, but still I think mouse thoughts 
and understand mouse ways, so I am very happy 
to have them here.” 

“I shall chase them away every time they 
come,” said Angelina. And she kept her word. 
She even got the golliwog to stand by the hole 
with a little Watering-can to pour water on them 
when they came out. 

One of the baby mice was soaked, mi lie 
got a bad cold. The clockwork mouse was very 
upset. 

“If you won’t let my friends come into the 
nursery I shall hayc to go and see them down in 
their hole,” he said. “To-night I will go. I 

daresay I may find it a bit hard to squeeze through 
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the hole^ because I am fat—but I expect I caa 
manage.” 

He got stuck half-way in the hole but the 
other mice managed to pull him through all 
right. They were delighted to see him, especially 
the little mouse with a cold. 



“Fm sorry we can’t offer you any food,” said 
the mother-mouse, “but except fortt bk of bacon- 
rind one of us found down in the kitchen we 
haven’t had anything to eat for a day or two.” 

The clockwork mouse had a lovely time down 
in the hole. He gave his key to the baby mouse 
who had a cold, and let him play with it. The 
mouse was pleased. 

The little mice took the clockwork mouse 
down all their holes, and showed him how they 
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got about behind the wall. They met other mice, 
who were not very pleased to sec them. 

^You see, we each live behind a different 
room,” said the mother-mouse, "and we are 
supposed to get our food out of that room—^not 
out of any other. Each family of mice has its 
own room—^but, oh dear, the nursery is not a 
very good room to have, because Nurse ke^ 
it so very cleaur We thought it would be a 
splendid room to run out in and pick up bits 
and pieces—^but except when Nurse has her day 
out, and the floor isn’t swept, we don’t find 
anything! ” 

The clockwork mouse enjoyed his visit. He 
heard the golKwog calling down the hole, and 
he knew it was time to go. 

"Clockwork mouse! It will soon be morning. 
You musfcoxiie back at once! ” called the golli¬ 
wog. 

"GroocUbye,” said the mouse. "I must go.' I 
will come again to-morrow.” 

He ran up the passage to the hole in the nursery 
wall. He ran across the floor to the toy cup¬ 
board, got into it, cuddled among the toys and 
fell asleep. 

The next night he wanted to go and ^ his 
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mouse-friends—but he couldn’t move. His 
clockwork had run down. He needed to be wound 
up again. 

He called the golliwog. 

“Golly! Wind me up, will you? ” 

The toys often wound up the clockwork mouse 
when he needed it. The golly came to him to 
turn his key and wind him up. 

“Why, clockwork mouse, where’s your key?” 
be asked in surprise. “ It isn’t ii^ the hole in your 
side.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said the toys, standing round 
and staring. “Have you lost it? ” 

“Oh, tails and whiskers, I know what I’ve 
done with it! ” said the clockwo];k mouse, iii a 
fright. “I lent it to the baby mouse to play with 
and I forgot to ask him for it back. So he has 
still got it, down the mouse-hole !>” • 

“Good gracious!” said Angelina. “What¬ 
ever will you do? ” 

“He’d better go down the mouse-hole and 
get it,” said the golliwog. Angelina gave a 
sniff. 

“How very, very silly you are, golly! If the 
clockwork mouse can’t run because he isn’t 
wound up, kau* can he go and fetch his key? ” 
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•*1 didn’t thini: of that,” said the golliwog, 
and he would have blushed red, if his face hadn’t 
been black. "Well, perhaps the mice will come 
out of their hole to-night and bring back the 
key.” 

"No, they won’t,” said the mouse sadly. 
"You see, they are afraid to come out now, golly, 
ever since«you stood outside with that watering-* 
can.” 

The golly felt ashamed. "Angelina told me 
to do that,” he said. Then Angelina felt ashamed, 
too, and very sorry. It would be dreadful if the 
little clockwork mouse, whom they all loved, 
should never be able to run about again, because 
his key was down a mouse-hole and couldn’t he 
got back. 
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The mice didn’t come out of the hole with the 
key. They were too afraid—and besides, they 
felt sur6 that their clockwork friend would never 
have left hid key behind if he were going to need 
it so soon. 

Everyone in the nursery was upset. “This is 
dreadful,” said the fat teddy bear. “Why did 
we scare those mice away? Now wc have brought 
unhappiness to the clockwork^ mouse we love. 
There he lies, in the toy cupbpard, not able to 
run about, or play games or anything. Angelina, 
it is mostly your fault this happened. Just 
think of some plan, please! ” 

So Angelina thought and thought, and at last 
an idea came. « 

“We are all too big to go down the mouse- 
hole,” she said. “I couldn’t possibly get down, 
and neither could you, golly. And certainly fat 
Teddy couldn’t. But I know who could.” 

“Who? ” said everyone. 

“The three doll’s house dolls,” said Angelina. 

‘‘They are very tiny.” 

So the golly called out the three doll’s house 
dolls from their dear little house, and spoke to 
them. 

“Tiny dolls, will you go down the mouso* 
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hole and get the clockwork mouse*s key for 
him? ” 

*‘We are afraid,” said the tiny dolls. 

^ There is nothing to be afraid of,” said Angel¬ 
ina. **I only pretended to be afraid of the mice, 
I was silly. You go, tiny dolls—and as a reward 
you shall use the little stove in your doll’s house 
for cooking! You have always wanted to, and 
we have never let you because we were afraid you 
might set the hoyse on fire. But the golly can 
fill his watering-can with water and stand by to 
see that nothing gets on fire.” 

Now the doll’s house dolls had always wanted 
to cook on their little stove. It was such a good 
stove. They looked at one another in joy. 

“All right,” they said. “We will go down the 
mouse-hole and fetch the key.” 

“And tell the mice they can safely come into 
the nursery,” said Angelina. “Tell them we are 
sorry we scared them away. We will be kind to 
them now.” 

So the three doll’s house dolb, holding handa 
tightly, went down the mouse-hole. The mice 
were very surprised to see diem, and very sorry 
to know that the clockwork mouse missed hb 
key so much. 
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The baby mouse gave it up at once. The three 
doll’s house dolls loved him. He was really 
sweet. 

Angelina is going to let us cook on our little 



stove,” they told the mice, We shall make cakes 
and puddings. If you will bring the baby mouse 
to see us when his cold is better we will give you 
each a cake.” 

Well, wasn’t that lovely! The mice beamed 
with delight and promised to come. Then up 
the passage back to the hole went the doll’s 
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house dollsy feeling quite excited with their 
adventure. 

The mouse was soon woxmd up again, and 
didn’t he rush up and down the carpet for joyl 
*^You will need winding up again^ silly,” said 
the golliwog. 

Now the real little mice come into the nursery 
every night and play, and nobody minds them, 
not even Angelina. 

And when therdoU’s house dolls cook on their 
little stove, the little mice run into the kitchen 
there at once—and so does the clockwork mouse 
too. They each have a cake or a bit of pudding 
—and don’t they enjoy it, all sitting happily 
together round the kitchen table. 

1 would like to see them, wouldn’t you? 
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